





Astonishing Ice Age discovery: 
"Oldest realistic human portrait? 
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The Peopling of the Earth 434 


With this issue NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC enters tte second century. In 
celebration we hove added to this and the mext two issues the equivalent 
ofa 13th issue in pages, to permit a 538-page report on the world we 
live in. The trilogy begins with articles on mankind, ancient and mod- 
ern. November will feature exploration—led by breathtaking portraits 
of the Himalaya, with a unique high-tech map of the Everest region. We 
end the year with a new world map and articles keyed to a SVIUOS TL 
sponsored by the National Geographic Society to ossess the environ- 
mental state of our fragile earth. —THe Eprror 
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In Search of Modern Humans 438 
Horns hil eT Le— Wise Mri —dapped ed oOnliv BONThE 10 ti Vedra dro 
Who were these lotecomers of human og hoestey? Where anil how did they live? 
Setior Assistant Editor John j. Putman ond photographers Sisse Brimbers 


anil Jno Alock follow their fascinating trail worldwide 


Anlce Age Ancestor? 478 
Preniatoric drt expert Alexonder Morshack describes acientific efforts to 


feat he Gnitiguity of iin astoundingly reabstic carved image of @ moan 


‘Treasures of Lascaux Cave 482 


Pomoltnie artistes reconied their workdomn walls of a French covern. (Or, Jean 


Philippe Rigaud, Sise Brimberg, and Norbert Aujioulor detor! its glories 


Weapons Cache of Ancient Americans 400 
A Woshington apple orchard yields the largest Clovis spearpoints ever 
found Archacciagi? Peter J. Wiehringer, [r,, and Warren Morgan report 
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Air Bndge to Siberia 504 


Aigthon Exkomos reverse their forebears: migration path, reopening contact 


GF 


monoss the Hering Seo. Wilbur FE. Garrett and Steve Ravirer po dione 


Richest LUnlooted Tomb of a Moche Lord 410 


Tn northem Poru archaeologists find the spectacular burial place of uw pre 
Pica wertior-pricst Project director Walter Alva, archaeologist Christopher 
8. Donnan, photographer Aull Bollerherg, and artist Ned Seidler bririg the 


Lord of Scpain ariel fis culture to life 
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The Afrikaners 456 

A new Perierction tries to outiive the stereotype of a rigid, God-chosen people 
bern ta mile. Distinguished Afrikaner author André Brink and photographer 
Dovid Tinley sensitively portroy South Africa's “wihiite tribe” today 


The Hmongin America 586 
LS, allies in the Vietnam War, nearly 100.000 of these Loaotians now live 


here. Spencer Shenmanand Pick Swenson document their culture shock 


LOVER: A carving-on ice Age munrmoth ivory mov be the oldest tre-to-[ife 


human onde ever found, Photograph by Alexronder Marshachk 







eCome 


PUEN AS CHILDREN we asked, “Where did | come from?” our parents 
might have hedged a bit on explaining the birth process, but not for 
lack of knowing, When adults ask, “Where did we come from?” the 
answers can be as varied as the number of rebgions and cultures on 
earth —but in truth no one knows, 

And it’s not for lack of caring. | suspect no question has been asked so persis- 
tently over the cons, und no answer has been so elusive to so many. But every cul- 
ture has offered at least one pat answer. 

If vou were born a Haida Indian, you would have been told that mankind came 
out.of 2 clamshell discovered by the Raven. The Hopi hold sacred a small hole in 
the floor of the Grand Canyon from which, their legends say, man entered this 
earth from the underworld. At Angkor Wat a Hindu myth carved in stone shows a 
tug-of-war between gods and demons with # serpent as the rope. A sea of milk is 
churned by the action, and voluptuous women called apsaras take flight from the 
froth like bubbles from champagne. 

There are as many different creation myths; such as the Judeo-Christian story of 
God creating first a man and then a. woman in the Garden of Eden, as there are an- 
cient cultures. Scientists dismiss the myths. but a recent theory does suggest that 
we're all descended from one African “Eve” who lived some 200,000 vears ago. 

Until recently the dearth of evidence made offering a scientific answer to the 
problem of origin comparable to throwing u dozen jigsaw puzzles on the table and 
producing a single coherent picture without knowing what it should look like. 

But sophisticated dating techniques combined with brilliant interdisciphinary detec- 
live work are slowly finding the missing pieces and giving shape to the picture. 

A team of editors, photographers, artists, and writers has traveled the world and 
drawn from hundreds of experts to produce our lead article on what is known of 
the origin of modern man and of the great artistic explosion known as the Upper 
Paleolithic—two epochal events that mark all our lives. 

Alexander Marshack’s cover Story directs our tmagination back to Paleolithic 
times. He gives us a first look at an astonishing find—a truly ancient bust carved m 
mammoth-tusk rvory by and of one of our Ice Age ancestors, So hauntingly well- 
done is the carving that Marshack—asked to authenticate it—suffers the torment 
that it too good to be truce, despite positive readings of great age by every test to 
which it has been subjected, 

And then there is the artin the cave of Lascaux in France. As one.of the few in 
recent times privileged to visit the cave—closed to the public in 1963 to save it from 
further deterioration—lI can sav that if Paleolithic man ever needs a reference to 
justify his inclusion in the family of modern man, the 17,000-year-old paintings 
stand as the ultimate testimonial. If a picture can be worth a thousand words, Las- 
caux speaks volumes. Whoever painted or directed the painting of the murals 
stands forever as.an fee Age Leonardo da Vine), The photographs by Sisse Brim- 
berg and Norbert Aujoulat and the words of Professor Jean-Philippe Rigaud pay 
proper homage to this wonder of the prehistoric world 

Whether driven by fear, hunger, curiosity, sense of destiny, or a mix of all, man- 
kind —then os now—has continually migrated, as if to fill every void on this planet. 


F a 
3 rom * By WILBUR E. GARRETT core 


Scientists generally agree that man drifted north out of Africa to Europe and east- 
ward to Asia. Millennia later, with the appearance of moder Homo sapiens, the 
great migration pushed on to Australia and the Americas. 

The great glaciers'of the Ice Age captured and held so much water that ocean 
levels dropped hundreds of feet exposing land bridges that tied Asia to Australia 
(except for narrow channels) and Siberia to North America with a continent-wide 
land we now call Beringia. At its widest this “bridge” stretched 1,000 miles north 
from the present-day Alaska Peninsula—a tundra land that must have been sliced 
by roaring salmon streams and scoured by bitter winds. It's a pity we still know so 
little about those tenacious and clever Asian migrants who shared this Ice Age 
world with mammoths, saber-toothed cats, and giant beurs. 

And, of course, they did discover America some 12,000 years before Columbus 
was born. Warming periods —the last beginning about 13,000 years ago —melted 
the glacters and put Beringia back under the Hering Sea. Those people isolated 
to the cast became the first Amencans. Cut off from the rapidly growing sophisti- 
cation of the rest of mankind as it moved through the Bronze and [ron Ages, they 
developed their own unique cultures. 

A-récent discovery of a Paleo-Indian site in an apple orchard near East 
Wenatchee, Washington, containing the most magnificent collection of their spear- 
points ever found, is already adding to our scant knowledge. Just in time for this is- 
suc, Dr. Peter J, Mehringer, Jr., brings us his report on the points. They are the 
nearly 12,000-yeur-old trademarks of the oldest technology yet positively dated in 
North Amenca—named Clovis for the town in New Mexico where such POINES, 
perhaps the first major invention in the Americas, were earlier identified. 

Older dates in South America—all suspect still—indicate there may have been 
migrations mte the Amencas 30,000 to 40,000 years ago —possibly during an earli- 
er glacial age and possibly via other routes. Again there are more questions than 
answers. But the tomb excavation reported on in this issue by archaeologists 
Walter Alva and Christopher B. Donnan—the most spectacular unlooted pre- 
Columbian site vet found—leaves no doubt that the Moche people along the Peru- 
vian coast had evolved some 1,500 years ago into a talented and sophisticated cul- 
ture unlike any so far discovered in North America. 

As part of a small reverse migration | recently crossed the Bering Sea-(page 504) 
with the first party of Amencan Eskimos allowed to visit Soviet Eskimo friends 
and relatives since the “ice curtain” closed in 1948, m the Cold War chill between 
the Soviet Union and United States. Now both sides express optimism that the 
summer of 1989 will see regular tourist. fights between Alaska and Siberia. 

From half a world away in South Africa, the distinguished Afrikaner writer An- 
dré Brink brings us.the story of his people. “the white tribe of Africa,” a group 
symbolic of the massive European colonization of Africa that began m the 16th 
century, Unlike other Europeans, the Afmkaners have refused to leave or blend 
with indigenous cultures, 

The age of Européan discovery and colonization that began in the 14th century 
made dramatic changes in the mix of peoples worldwide, but never before in history 
have so many humans been on the move asin this century. [tis estimated that more 
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mnmgrants—legal and illegal—will have entered the Linited States in the 198is 
than in any other decade in our history. Symbolic of the millions of refugees who 
have fled violence or starvation in the world smece 1940 are the Hmong of northern 
Laos. Once famous as the tough core of the CLA’s secret army in Laos. their lives 
and their life-style were placed in jeopardy when the United States pulled out of 
Vietnam. Now some 75,000 have been aliowed to migrate from refugee camps in 
Thailand to the U.S. [na lifetime they have been catapulted from a near Stone 
Age existence to a high-tech urban life. Like the first humans who came out of 
Atnea, they will survive by adapting to them new environment. 

Each of these stories, complete in itself, is but a fine thread im the millennia-old 
and continually changing tapestry of the peopling of this planet by its dominant 
mammal—man. In the sues ahead we'll look at the price exacted by our 
SUCCESSES, 0 








a ehidowy caves and on open plains across four continents, anes 
ol ee ee ee ee ee ee A fragmentary modern skull, 
found here in South Africa’s Border Cave, has been tentatively—and 
controversially—dated back to 100,000 years ago, one of the oldest known. 


By JOHN J. PUTMAN 


Photographs by SISSE BRIMBERG and IRA BLOCK 
— oT Paintings by JACK UNRUH 
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A nearly representation of 
gd human, this male with 
a mobile arpm—corved about 
26,000 years ago from mianm- 
moth ivory and toched with 
ocher—wios discovered in Arn, 
Czechoslovakia. About 35,000 
Yours ago, for reasons unknown, 
scattered hunter-gatherer 
groups tn Europe and Asia 
inderwent a cultural rewolu- 
tion. For the first time, humans 
began to create symbols of 
themeehes, of the animals 





around them, and perhops of 
the passage. of time, 

The incised dots on this 
15,00¢-year-old tory plague, 
excavated at Malta in Siberia, 
are surely more ton idle doo- 
dies, Do the spirals reflect 
pleasing design, ritual symbol, 
ora record of the passing days? 
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E PULLED ON COVERALLS, put on hard hats, 
checked our lamps, and entered the cave. As cay- 
light wes blotted) out behind, our eyes sought to 
acliust to the darkness and the slender beams of light. I 
bumped into rock walls, shipped on mud. We seemed in 
the coils of some great and dark time machine—and indeed we 
were. Before we reached the encl of thie 200-meter-long cave in tie 
French Pyrenees, we would be vaulted back 14,000 vears inte the 
past, into the lives of our prehistoric ancestors. 

[ was beginning a journey that would extend over two years, 
plunge me further back im time, lead me from Europe to Africa, 
Asia, Australia, the edge of the Americas. I was in search of the 
first modern humans—those who were anatomically like us 
and who first demonstrated the curpsity, creativity, and organiza- 
tional skills that mark our lives today 

Science labels these humans Home sopiens, “wise man’; they 
first appeared perhaps 100,000 years 
ago, and they have left tantalizing 
traces for us to ponder through much 
of the world 

| wantedl, A= much PLS possible, io 
look inte their minds, to ste how thev 
lived. T wantec too to learn their ori- 
gin and how they spread around the 
world. Human ancestry goes back 
two million vears—but our earlier 
forebears, found in Africa and Asia. 
Had been smaller, different in stature 
dexterity. They had smaller 
brains anc more robust bones, and 
showed little innovative ability.* 

[ was beginning in France because 
its limestone caves and rock-shelters 
hacl protected for thousands of years 

an incredible hoard of art, tools, hu- 
man fossils, and campsites. The first of these was discovered in the 
mid-18005. Teday huncdreds of sites have been identified, thou- 
sands of objects unearthed. Studying them, scientists are now able 
to throw brilliant new hght on Europe's Upper Paleolithic age, 
from 45.000 to.11,000 vears ago. 

“Tt was a cultural explosion,” Professor Randall White of New 
York University had told me. “Suddenly, all these things—people 
painting, carving, Wearing everything they could get their hands 
on,” There were exquisite tools shaped to please the aesthetic sense 
as well as for utility; great paintings that covered cave walls and 
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eep in the subterrancan recesses of the French Pyrenees, uniniown 
honds shaped bison from moist clay 14,000 years ago, The early 


artists negotiated a river at the cove's entrance, then walked and crawled 


a kilometer to reach this secret place. From @ clay depostt the sculpters cut 


ral | we Oeraieti Orion 





isteb about a meter wide, leaned it against an outcrop, and modeled 


aomate and a femole bison, along with a miniature bison since removed. 
Heel prints in the clay nearby were left by Ice Age youths, possibly in 
Fitna dance. Tue d'Audoubert cave was discovered in 1912. 
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ceilings; bones marked with dots and lines in-such a way as to sug- 
Hest Counting sticks or even junar calendars; shell beads that 
adorned both the living and the dead. 

At that time a great ice sheet embraced northern Europe, acd- 
Varcing, retreating, at times moving a5 far south as the approaches 
to today’s London and Hamburg. More animals than humans 
roamed the continent; in France the human population numbered 
in the tens of thousands, organized in small bands 







EKNOW THEY CAME THIS WAY,” Said my COMpPRunien, 
Lr Jean Clottes, director of prehistarte anbquities 
in the French Pyrenees, as we went deeper into the cave 
hamed Eniéne. “They left bones and tools. al) over.” 

T he beam of his lamp played around achamber. “Here!—a fire- 
place. Wood was scarce; they used It to start the fire, then fucled it 
with bones, The smoke and stench must have been terrible 

“Here we found spearheads, pendants made of horse teeth, a 
spear straightener made from a-reindecr antler, on which had been 
carved a beautiful salmon. We know it was amale salmon in early 
winter. The upper jaw overlaps the lower, very characteristic of a 
male salmon curing the spawning season. It is exhausted, thin.” 

In another chamber, fissures in the wall were jammed with hun- 
dreds of broken animal bones. “A mystery," Dr. Clottes said. 

We reached the last chamber. Scores of bones were stuck upright 
in the carth—another mystery. Small sandstone slabs covered 
parts of the floor. “Brought in by man, tons of them. We think they 
were used as pavement and as lamps. You put fat and a wick on 
top, replenish them occasionally, and they could burn for hours.” 

There were refuse holes, hearths. “We found tools, flakes from 
knapping flint, and several hundred pendants, some not complete- 
ly perforated. Lots of activities took place here. I see maybe 25 peo- 
ple at most, They didn't stay here all the time, maybe just at night, 
But they must have come here repeatedly for a thousand vears,” 

I thought of the smoke and the stench, the hunks of charred 
meat, and that beautiful carved salmon —surely here our ancestors 
were striding from that primitive past toward our own age 

Giver several days Dr. Clottes led me into other caves, each 
reveuling a facet of how prehistoric humans thought 

In the cave of Niaux he guided me to a painting of a bison. “It 
tells us how their minds worked. They went along these caves with 
their lamps flickering and casting shadows. The chap went along 
here and caught the shadow or shape of this rock. It looks exactly 
hike the profile of the back of a bison. He did not put any painting 
here, he left it natural; but he drew a bison all around.” 

In the cave of Trois-Fréres we paused in asacred place, a place 
for ritual, the Chapel of the Lioness, Acave lion had been engraved 
on a stalazgmite. [t showed the marks of having been repeatedly hit 
with stones, “as ifthey wanted to killit.” 

Farther on, in the same cave, Dr. Clottes instructed me to craw! 
lip a narrow ledge, its wall covered with engravings of animals. | 
looked down on an image, painted and engraved, that seemed to 
dance on a wail three and a half meters: above the Noor. It-was the 
“Sorcerer,” half man, half animal, It dominated the chamber as a 
cross or crucifix dominates a church sanctuary, or an image of 
Buddha a temple. T studied the fading lines, especially the almost 
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Prearsome curtivare, d cave 
lion engraved on a stalag- 
mite (painting, facing page) 
bears pockmarks as if striack 
with a biunt tool; a stone pick 
lies nearby, along with seashells 
and torch fragments, in Trois- 
Preres cuve adjacent to the clay 
bison site. In this modern art- 
ists view, ao sorcerer in ant- 
lered headdress attacks the 
image in the flickering torch- 
light. Such sympathetic magic 
might ata in Killing the lion. 

A male figure (above) reaches 
toward o bear pow ino carved 
hone fragment excavated at 
Mas-d'Azil, France. The acene 
mi represent the ceremonial 
kilting of a bear, a springtime 
rite enacted in the Pyrenees 
even tn histeric times. Men 
occasionally were portrayed 
with strange faces, possibly 
masks used in ritmals.. 
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ii HE FARLIEST evidence of i 
. OUT Species emerges from 4 a 
a fossil record tracing human fe | 
nacestors back two million ve 

years. That entire biolog f 


ical journey occurred 
against the backdrop of 
the Ice Age, with alter 
nate periods of wearin 
and cold. Some if 
15,000 years ago the 


last major clacton . 
reached its maximum, K 
ctéating climate and 
vegetation very different 
from today 5 Wwiirm ifler 
glacial period. Ice sheets, in 
places 10,000 feet thick, extended south nearly 
bo Lomnelon 

Glacters- reached out from the Alps, the Pyre- 
nees. and even from Africa's Mount Kilinman 
jaro, Shrub land expanded; rain forests shrank. 
Water locked in the continental ice sheets caused 
sea levels to fall. The English Channel was dry; 
Australia adjoined Tasmama and New Guinea. 
Venice lay 200 miles from the sea 

Across the middle latitudes of the Northern 
Hemisphere stretched expanses of grassland, 
tundra bordered the ice fronts. Humans and 
the animals they depended on had to contend 
with intensely cole, windy winters, though 
snow cover was light. Spring brought new 
crowth and the promise of o-summer of plenty | a 
Humans learned to plan ahead 
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enn Europe where Paleolithic remains were 
first iheantifiect 
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Fi econ elongated profile, 
a interpreted as that of a 
vouth, wos found with several 
thousand engravings ot La 
Morche, a 16,000-year-old [itv- 
ing site in France. Most portray 
animals, burt about a hundred 
show humans. Many are so 
overmuirkedl with fine-line 
scratches on the rough lime- 
stone as to be nearly invis- 
ie. So odd are they that the 
first scholar to describe them, 
in the [940s, was accused of 
fakery. They represent a moyor 
puzzle of the Paleolithic. 





vanished head with its great antlers, Was-this the god of the hunt, a 
sacred symbol beneath which boys were initiated into manhood, or 
a vision sacred to men and women alike? The answer isnot known 

Dr. Clottes believes that groups of hunters and their families 
congregated at times for some special ceremonies, perhaps to ex- 
change mates, perhaps for ntuals im such painted caves: 

“Each group had its own territory, maybe hunting the thex in 
winter atone particular place, the bison in summer at another. We 
know they traveled or traded,” he said. “We are 125 kilometers 
from the Mediterranean and 250 from the Atlantic. And in these 
caves we get shells from both. These people had the same potentials 
as Wwe have and were asclever. Noless, no more. They had fine art- 
istsand, we believe, an articulate language. Bot what wasititke?” 

Soon after, I visited Professor Jean-Philippe Rigaud, director of 
prehistoric antiquities in Aquitaine. He was excavating Lave 16 in 
the Dordogne and analyzing with computers the evidence from this 
and other sites to discover possible interrelationships between the 
hunting bands who occupied them 

Ache talked, [could sense, almost feel, in this beautiful region of 
France —limestoné plateaus, green valleys, meandering rivers, 
forests—the presence of prehistoric men and women. “They knew 
how to sew, because we have their needles and uny little tools for 
cutting and making holesin the hide, Fromengravings it looks hike 
people were wearing some kind of parka mace of animal skin 
Probably they wore moccasin-like shoes, but we cannot say.” 

His findings presented a pic- 
ture of populations rising and 
falling through the millennia, of 
some people who mysteriously 
wentaway and new populations 
coming from the east 

He envisioned the region in- 
habited by small hunting bands, 
each requiring @ territory with a 
radius of 30 to 40 kilometers to 
supply their food. “The next 
group would he 40 to 60 kilome- 
ters up- or downstream. But 
these groups were not living iso- 
lated as if on islands; they had 
relationships with each other.” 

He provided a final might. 
“We will be working for years; 
there ts 50 much to learn, Hut 
there is one Strange thing: We 
have no evidence of fighting 
among the groups, They buried their dead, but the remains of doz- 
ens of individuals show no sien of people having bren killed on pur- 
pose hic Suggests a certain peacchyl organization, @ Certain 
agreement on the way to use the landscape.” 

L traveled on to the Soviet Union, took the overnight train irom 
Moscow south to Voronezh, then motored to the village of KRos- 
tenki. It sits quietly by the River Don: There are green apple trees 
and hollyhocks, the cries of birds and roosters, a black soil called 
chernozem that when wet builds and builds around your boots 
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Another great Upper Paleolithic culture had once stretched from 
Austria and Czechoslovakia deep into the Soviet Union. “France 
has the tail of the dog,” University of Mlinois archaeologist Olga 
Soffer had cautioned me. “The head lies to the east." 

The village of Rostenki abuts the archaeological site of the same 
nome, first excavated in 1879. Twenty-nine more digs had fol- 
lowed, but the great treasure was nol yet exhausted. 

Professor N.>. Prastoy of the Academy of Sciences In Lenin- 
grad ied me to the newest dig, 130 square meters, filled with mam: 
moth bones (pages 472-3). In it students and professors worked 
with trowels, knives, sc rapers, | 

“We opened it last year,” Professor Praslov said. “We found a 
series of pits around a central open space with hearths—the re- 
mains of shelters built with large mammoth bones, partly woder- 
ground for warmth. Low walls separated each shelter from its 
neighbor. This dates from about 23,000 years ago.” 

Paleolithic man had chosen the site, he explained, because the 
landscape held sheltering gorges and water resources: there was 
gamé in nearby hills, and herds of mammoths, horses, and bison 
moving along the valley, 

Professor Prasiov’s team had found four human burials, animal 
bones mysteriously packed with a dark clay, many signs of ritual. 
“We found two musk-ox skulls atopa collapsed shelter, but no oth- 
er musk-ox remains, we think the skulls served as totems. There 
were two types of female figures: one of limestone, painted red and 
apparently intentionally broken; the second of ivory, painted 
tack, allin good condition. Thisisa mystery, But we think maybe 
they are associated with the shelters because their makers thought 
of woman as the keeper of the hearth." 

They had discovered bones with engraved lines in a particular 
rhythm, necklaces of arctic fox teeth, and four silencer headhands 
of mammoth ivory, The professor held one to his brow. “It comes 
purtly arqund the head, then there are two holes so you could attach 
a thong to complete it.” 

He paused. “You know we always thought about these people as 
nomadic hunters. But you-see, they constricted settlements to last 
lorten yearsormore. They had alot of meat, skins, and time for art 
and ritual. Tf wespeak about the level of thinking, we are not far 
irom them, You see, if we just increase the quantity of our knowl- 
tdge, it's only a lot of technical games. We know airplanes, we 
Know automobiles, but they knew nature very well. That's some- 
hinge we have lost.” 

About 20,000 years ago, the people moved away. “The glaciers 
were coming south again,” Professor Praslov said, “the climate 
turning colder, | think they migrated to warmer areas, and then the 
culture changed" 

llooked again at the ivory headband with the holes at the back 
for attaching a thong. Hart it adorned a lovely face? Was it given, I 
wondered, in hope or in pride? 


Y NOW PALEOLITHIC EUROPE fin Longer aeemed to 
me a blank space Inhibited by nameless, fur- 
ive creatures. [t was instead rich tn life, full of 

: human drama. Archaeologistshadevennamed | 

some of its peeple. There was the Frogman of Veyrier, 
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( aquisite ivory head, about 
625 000 years old, known 

as the Venus of Krossempouy 
Jor the site of its recovery in 
France, bears distinctive facial 
features and coiffure. Although 
tnegquinocal hinnian representa- 
tions make up a minute percent- 
dge of Paleolithic artwork, they 
range from reatistic to abstruct, 
een fo profesque, sometimes in 
the scume excavation. 

Instruments like this 25,000- 
year-old bird-bone flute are the 
cores! evidence of music. 
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f and of game and Pcnmnety, 
Fronmce’s Dordogne Valley 
prowided a larder of met for 
thitisands of generations. Some 
groups sheltered in coves in Le 
Conte cliff, background, where 
excavations have uncovered 
such items of persenal adormn- 
ment as this 24 0f-yedar-old 
Inory bead or button (below) 
The cliffs offered sweeping 
views of horse, bison, and or 
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herds. At fords like thes site 
at the fork of the Dordogne, 
hunters may hove surprised 
reindeer, 

Innovations in weapon design 
accelerated. Invented about 
20,000 veors ago and later 
becutifnlly decorated, the 
spedr-thrower, illustrated in 
usc on pores 454-5, extended 
the markaman's reach. [n ane 
curious example (bottom, mid- 
dle), a young ibex on a horn 
spcar-thrower looks back at 
birds on its own feces. Har 
poon heeds (for left), in use by 
11.000 years age, were hofted 
to wooden shafts and easily 
replaced. Indentations may be 
decoration or grooves for 
POLST. 

One of the earliest orna- 
Metis, cn Mery pendant strung, 
by ao hote ot the morrow eric, 
bers cows of dots—o conuon 
mony a2 000 years ago 





found near Lake Geneva with 12,000 bones. of frogs and toads (had 
he traded those tasty morsels with nearby hunting bands/). There 
were the two Petersfels children, discovered in a West German 
forest with fox paw: bones suggesting fur wraps. And there was 
Romito 27, the dwarf, from a cave in Italy's Calabria region 

Dr. David W. Fraver of the University of R.amsns told me bis-sto- 


ry. He lived about 11,500 years ago, and he suffered from a form 





qaworite of hunter and sculp- 
tor dlibe, a bison (opposite) 


Ff heir of chondrodyvstrophy, a lack of normal cartilage growth. When he 
emerges in bas-relief fram a 
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dec at 17, he was no more than tou fe Et tall 1 Sh w : that Malen- 


16,000)-yeor-old limestone slab nt 
found ina shelterat Angtes-sur- lithic people tolerated individuals of abnormal size and proportion 
Anglin, France. Was it cre- He was much shorter than his peers, could not have been a good 
ated for beauty or for necessity— hunter. He must have been supported by the group from the time ot 
his birth.” 

ie had been buned with-an 
old woman, possibly his moth 
er, Or, Fraver said, “Perhaps 
the tolerance of the dwart lasted 
only so long as she lived,” 

[sat insilencea moment, avi 
ion forming in my mind of Re- 
mito’s terrifying last day. But 
now tt was time to seek the ori 
ain of these modem people, 
Homo sapiens, Their appear- 
rer kee c| the last oreal step 


in Lhe Story oF Auman evoiton 


Ss A SATALI, HiMAt 1 Loe 
Croattan Natural History 
Viuseum m “agreb, Yu 
godluvia, Professor Erik 


Prinkaus of the University of 





as a mythic story figure or is New Mexico sat surrounded by nearly 900 meces of homan bone 
sympathetic magic forthe hunt? the remains of some 80 Neandertals found at Krapimaat the tumof 
Such sophisticated carvings the century. “A jumble,” he said. “We re trying to sort them out, 
found in itving sites, along with pair them up 

wall paintings discovered deep Before the appearance of modern humans in Europe, the conti- 
in coves of southern Fronce nent had been occupied by Neandertals. named forthe German site 
and northern Spain, port to 


; Seat where their remains were firstidentifiedin 1856. [hey appear also 
the passing of artistic conven- 


in the Micdle East. Professor Trinkaus sees the Neandertal as the 


nd of a long sequence of archaic members of the genus Homo. He 


tions from generation to 
renerotion. , 

Three heads on the top of a held up a bone. “Dfyou found this at Lake Turkana in Atrica, you 
horn ato/f from Mas-d'Azil por- would say it 1s an early Home erectus. If Ss that similar.” 
tray feo live horses-—possibly a Hameo erectus, “upright man,” dates from at least as dar back 2 
male and a femole—ond o deod t,4 million 
ane with a flaved skull ane ters, compared with ourown 1,400 We was the first to control fire 


Years #eo ind naci o brain capa ity Of some J O00 millilt 


closed cei. I his Whe Piece abate bo move! Pit rit ‘, bul | Thiele Fu rere une eed es 
moy represent the cycle of life “The Neandertal hac a creat 
ind death 


browridge too,” Professor Trim- 


Fans said. “But the distinctive thing about the Neandertal is the 
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rT hape of the face; which protrudes, and big frontteeth. Heused he 
teeth as a third hand, holding things, pulling things 
“His brain was just as large as ours, He appears to have buried 
his dead, kept injured people alive Tor long periods, had very s1m- 
ple personal ornamentation. But-he was less well organizer, more 
opportunistic; he did very little planning, a lol of scavenging 
1s Watton! Ce revroapire, OF toner Leas 


Professor Trinkaus began to pick-up pieces of bone. “The shaft 
of this tibia, or shinbone, is thick and flattened; this happens when 
people habitually squat rather than sit. This shoulder blade is ver 
wite; It indicates tremendous muscularity. They must have bren 
accomplishing things by the strength of their arms. Striking, 
throwing, climbing. Look at this cross section of a thighbone [page 
464); the cavity is only a quarter of the whole, in modern man it 1s 
about half, [t indicates they were hyperactive. Bone, like muscle, 
builds up in response to. activity.” 

A toe bone was wider than high, the opposite of those m mod 
em. man, “That means more side-to-side mechanical stress 
They were doing a much more irregular kind of movement, 
climbing over things, a sort of 
broken-field running,” A little 
finger Done resembled a spatu- 
la. “Tt could support alot of nad 
and fiesh. The reason for such 
fingers was the stress on them 
lt vou hold «a big scraper be 
tween the tips of your fingers 
and you scrape, it pushes things 
obliquely across the fingers 
They were doing so with a lot 
af force, 

“With the appearance of 
modern humans, there was a 
change in technolagy; you get 
many hafted pomts, handles on 
things: This transferred the 
generation of force, changed the 
fingers. 

Another perspective on the 
Neandertal was provided by 
Dr. Arthur Jelinek of the Uni- 
versity Of Arizona, excavating 
at La Quina in France. The site 
lav under achif and was rich in 
bones. It j= believed that Nean- 
dertals drowe a few Animals 
over the edge at a time to kill 
them. “Their tools are increcli- 
bly monotonous,’ Dr. Jelinek 
said. “They stayed the same for 
al least 100,000 years. This in 
dicates there was a fundamen 
tal difference between themand 
us, a fundamental difference in 
InnoVAtION, 

What was the relationship, Dwoncdered, between the Neancertal 
and modem man? Was he in some way an ancestor? 

Dr. Chris Stringer of the British Museum (Natural History) in 
London is among many who think not. “Wecan say pretty certain: 
ly that the two lived at the same time in Europe—not in the same 
valley necessarily, but in Europe for several thousand years —so 
one most probably cid not evolve from the other 
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(arly hunters knew their quarry well and deweloped diverse techniques to aut- 
wit different prey, as portrayed by urtist Jack Urnruh. Pleet (bex descending 
from mountaintops in fall probably met a single huntsman armed with a spear- 

thrower (upper panel), Teannwork was required in corrafling wild horse herds to 
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spear them in a cul-de-sac (middle), Abways humans hunted in competition with 
wolves and other carnivores, Observing the seasonal migration of reindeer, growps 
lay in wait at shallow river crossings (lower). Such coordinated kills imply a 

high degree of social organization, a way of sharing meat, skins, and bones. 
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fe asians salmon, 
hook-jo7wed on their rn 


to upriver spawning grounds, 
entered the Dordogne by the 
millions 25,000 veirs ago. 
Some swam up @ tributary, the 
Veréere, where o carver near 
Les Kyties shaped this likeness 
ona rock-shelter ceiling. ‘The 
border was chipped by salvag- 
ers, stopped in the process of 
removing the piece in 1912. 
Just downriver, excavation of 





ashelter called Laugerie-Hawte 
inspired this re-creation (facing 
page) ofa Paleolithic salmon 
fishing comp. Several groups 
likely came together for mossive 
horvests 14.000 years ago. Stone 
weirs may hove guided salmon 
fo a poo! for spearing; sun dry- 
ing the fish would assure a 
winter food supply. Thousands 
of fish bones howe been found 

in excavations in the are. 
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“Also you have a record in Europe that seems to show that the 
Neandertals were gradually evolving from about 30,000 years ago 
to 35,000 years ago. And then suddenly, within $,000 years, they 
were gone. Such adifference, the way they gotestablished, the way 
they disappeared, I do not think one can achieve that level of 
change except through replacement—one population taking over 
from another, And I see no sign of hybritlization.” 

These observations hactled Dr. Stringer to look elsewhere forthe 
origin of anatomically modern humans. In time he had found o 
more plausible ancestor 

*T would postulate the origin of modern people in Africa more 
than 70,000 years ago; then a gradual spread, first to the Middle 
East, then probably into Evrope and to the other end of the world, 
to the Far East and Australia and America. In my view, all living 
people have a common ancestor who lived within the past 150,000 
years. Andit looks like that common ancestor lived in Africa.” 

lt was a stunning hypothesis: Exotic, precise, and consigning 
the Neandertal to the ash can of evolution. I wanted to see that 

African evidence 





RCHAEOLOGIST 
(sriham Avery 
of the South Air- 
can Museum: in 
Cape Town held up a man- 
cdible ond a prece of skull in 
thelr proper relationship, 
Other pieces of bone lay on 
the table. The Klasies Riv- 
er Mouth fossils were in- 
deed, as one anthropologist 
had put it, “miserable frag- 
merits, no complete skull, 
bits and pieces,” 

Yet they were among the 
evidence that first sugeest- 

ed that modern humans 
were present in Africa about 100,000 years ago. Mr. Avery sought 
to explain the fragmented state of the bones, the large proportion of 
mandibles. They had been foundin caves in a bluff overlooking the 
Indian Ocean on the southern tip-of the continent. The remains 
were scattered within the deposits, and there was no evidence that 
the bocics hacl been formally buried 

“When ascavenger animal begins to eat another animal, includ- 
ing a human,” Mr. Avery said, “it goes for the meaty parts, You 
have the brain, and the face is quite soft so they can chew that off 
quite easily. And the throat is of coursea very nice soft place. So if 
the scavenger goes in from the throat and the back of the skull and 
leaves the nonmeaty bits, it isthe mandibles and such that one 
might expect to find.” 

Although fragmented, the fossils indicated early modern man 
the browridge is very limited in its pronouncement, the mandible 
has a kind of chin, They are believed to be between 70,000 and 
100,000 years old, but the dating is indirect, not perfect 

Last year, however, came new evidence strengthening the idea 
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ometimes called Venus figures and fertility swnbols, the dozens of known 


KF female sculptures seem to portray several stages of womanhood—fram 
pubescent, to pregnant, to aged. Usucll featureless, they often display belts, 


jewelry, and sugeestions of elaborate coiffures 


istinct as cake layers, 
oot pation lewels exca- 
voted at Klastes River Mouth, 
South Africa, inidieahe that 
homans lived here from 120,000 
to 60,000 years deo. The comes 
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overtook the sea, with fresh 
river water and quarteite de- 
posits for toolmaking nearby, 
Excavators sey fragments of 
modern human bones here are 
70,000 to 100,000 years old, a 
claim disputed by others, 
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of an African origin for modern humans, Molecular biologists at 
the University of California, Berkeley, expert at unraveling the 
genetic codes found in hurnan cells, applied their arcane skills to 
the puzzle of modern man 

They collected tissue specimens from the placentas af 147 wom 
en of different racial backgrounds, They concentrated their anal 
S15 Of the th + OF Senet lic cov le, ot Pil Dat ct the a{ituatits| cell called 
the mitochondrion, which is mberited 
only from the mother. [It had proved use- 
ful in tracing haniily trees 

Comparing the @enetic material, they 
found that it divided into two main 
groups, oneaf which consisted exciusive ly 
of African samples. That group contained 
the most variations, and the researchers 
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concluded that it therefore represented 
the most ancient branch of the family tree. 
They deduced an African “I.ve,” the an 
cestor of every living person, who lived 
some 200,000 yearsago. Herdescendants, 
they theorized, carried her DNA to the 
rest. of the world 

Then this year an Israeli-French team 
working im a small corne of Israel an- 
nounced further evidence to diminish the 
role of the Neandertal. They had sought 
an answer to an ole puzzle: Different 
caves there had yielded Neandertals and 
early modern humans. What was their 
rel: ip in timer Which came first? 
Did they cohabit? 

Che fossils were too old to be dated by 
radiocarbon analysis. Tht team used a 
technique called thermoluminescence 
They took burnt flint from freplaces [rom 
the same levels where the fossils of the 
modem humans hid been found and mea- 
sured the amount of light emitted when 
samples were gradually heated. This hight 
represents the energy of electrons trapped 
inside since the flints were burned— prob- 

ably they fell into the fire as someone sal 
by il, knapping tools: As the rate of eles 
tron trapping is known, the measurement 
of the light emitted provides the date of 











the burning. 

Results showed that the early modern 
humans from Oafeech cave dated back 
92,000 years; a Neandertal from Kebara cave was a-mere 60,000 
years old. The team concluded that the two populations may have 
coexisted at one time. and that a close phylogenetic relationship be- 
tween them was therefore improbable, The Neandertals, they 
opined, “were a stock of European origin and arrived relatively 
late in southwest Asta.” 

As for the early modern specimens—do they represent in 
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hellish in unlimited supply, 
gothercd at low tide, may 
have prompted settlement of the 
Klosies River Mouth caves. Re- 
mins of cogpked brown mussels 
prove shellfish entered the hu- 
ran diet early, Then ond new, 
turban shellé (below) proved a 
tistw meal and were regularly 
collected, a5 were these exca- 
vated limpets and periwinkles 
(above). The chemical compo- 
mtion of turban shells from dif- 
ferent occupation levels reflects 
Auctuations in ocean temperd- 
tire, a clue to the changing 
emivironment. The caves howe 
alse welled bones of clands and 
other antelopes, hippos, seals, 
and penguins. 
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fan ancient crossrodds in 
dé oS the Middle East, Kebora 
cove—how overlooling a 
lsraeli banana plantation 

wis home fo robust humans 
known as Neandertals and 
later, by perhaps 30,000 years 
igo, to anatomically modern 
huntans, the ecpected sequence. 
A Neandertal burial here has 
been recently dated ty 60,000 
years ago. 
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evolution in the Middle East? Or do they represent, as many are 


now comime to believe, descendants af that mitochondrial Eve, 


coming out of Africa on their way to replace all existing pH op auc 
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populate the world we know today? T 





roumulative: hut not al) scientists perce — not bv Along éhol 


T WAS ONE of those great, melancholic stone Ouyildings sit 
ting wearilyon Vienna's Ring Road, symbols of empire lost 





Outside were fountains with fish and nymphs, shaped 
hedges, a monument to Maria Theresa, Inside the Natural 
History Museum was a great room, its walls lined with glass cabi 
nets holding skulls. Hundreds of pairs of empty eye sockets seemed 
to stare down on the proceedings below, In one corner a Viennese 
scholar probed the effect of burning on bones; in. another a Czech 
scientist worked on bloocd-typing techniques with ancient Nubian 
ekulls. same with hair stil! attached, one blande 

In the center of the room Dr, Milford Wolpoff of the Universit. 
of Michigan sat hunched over asmall sandbox; with toothpick-like 
struts and Duco cement. he was reassembling pieces of an earl 
Homa tapiens skull. “TL wonder tf we shouldn't try it witha mandi- 
je. This looks so nice—see how nicely it comes together. Super 

Wolpolf, a 


studying early modern fossils from central European siles— the re 


bearlike man, the son of a Chicago taxi driver, was 


mains of thaw whocame after Neandertals but belore fully modem 


humans, In boxes around him lay the bones of some 15 individual 
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discovered between 1881 and 1904 at Mladet, in what is now 
Crechoslovakia, The fossils hac been freshly cleaned, and Wolpoff 
wanterd! to reassemble as many complete skulls as possible, “They 
should tell us something about the origin of modern Europeans; 
they are the ancestors.” 

Dr. Wolpoff did not agree with those scientists who believe that 
there was a migration of modern humans out of Africa 100,000 
vearsago, northat “those people were so superior to the indigenous 
populations elsewhere that they replaced them —. bludgeoned them 
lodeath, wiped them out, or whatever. It goes against all historical 
evidence of migrations. 

“Look,” he said, “everybody knows that all htiimans alive to- 
day have acommon origin. Andeverybaly agrees that tn some fun- 
damental way thatorigin was in Africa. No doubt about this, Our 
closest relatives are chimpanzees. There's only aone or two percent 
genetic difference, We're more closely related to chimpanzees than 
any two frogs you see are probably related to each other 

“All the arguments boil down to when was that common origin? 
Was it when humans and chimpanzees diverged, about eight mil- 
lion years ago? When people left Africa:a million or so vears ago us 
ffome erectus? Or was it when modern Homo sapiens appeared? 

“Tm one of many who conclude that modern humans originated 
in areas all over the world —after Homo erectus had populated that 
world and provided the basis for furtherevolution. And that, basi- 
cally, modern Africans originated in Africa, modern Chinese in 
eastern Asia, modern Europeans in Europe, And this happened to 
some extent because all these populations were interconnected bya 
flow of genes. People were coming and going, exchanging wives, 
andsoon, We think all humanity was interconnected this way. Ev- 
erywhere you get bigger brains, smaller teeth, all the peculiarities 
of modern people. How does this happen if there's not an exchange 
of genes all through human evolution?" 

As for the theory of a mitochondrial Eve, be thought it flawed. 
“You cannot ignore the male tole in heredity. It is men who make 
invasions, kill the defenders, seize their property, take the women 
as wives or concubines.” 

In the skulls of the early modern Europeans he was studying, 
Wolpoff saw no signs of African morphology; he saw instead evi- 
dence pointing toa link with Neandertals, There was above all else 
the nose— “What a schnogzle,” Dr. Wolpoff said. “We still see it 
in the Europeans of today." 

The debate over the origin of modern humans was the sharpestin 
the anthropological arena; yet the resolution was not in hand. 
| had now to travel eastward 
to a far corner of the Old 
World, in search of those , — 
modern men who emigrated to new worlds, 


7 HE GOOD SHIP Academician, 21 meters, diesel powered, 
slipped out of Vakutsk and northward down the Lena. 
It'sa great river, feedingintothe Arctic Ocean, at places 20 
kilometers wide with islands in the middle, On each side 
larch forests stretch to the horizon, Now and then a cargo vessel 
passed, or we passed a Village perched ona bluff, like an old Missis- 
sippy River town, 
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Monicrios early food! 
A satherers, Dr. Romana 


Unger-Hamilton harvests wild 
wheat, barley, and oats with a 
modern bone sickle similar to 

one found in KRebara cave (below), 


fitted with razor-sharp flint 


blades, She studies scratches 
made by the different grains to 
identify those on the originetl 
blades. Thus she can 








draw conclusions about the diet 
during the Notufion cultural 
stage, about 12,000 years ago, 
just before the domestication of 
plonts and the spread of settled 
Jarming groups. Notufians were 
the last group to ocenpy Kebara 
core for a long perind. 
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he mumculority of Nean- 
dertals is clear in skel- 
etal remains excavated at 
Krapina, Yugoslavia. A finger- 
tip bone (top, at left, beside a 
present-day one) indicates a 
powerful grip. The density and 
thickness of a femur (middle, 
at left) ts far greater thon that 
of a modern weight lifter, 

Some Neandertal incisors 

exhibit a ahowel shope, @ trot 
seen frequentiy in Homo erectus 
fossils from (hina. 


“The most beautiful time,” the captain said, “is pring, every 
sunrise is clifferent. First come the cranes, then ducks, geese 
swans, sea gulls, andalso verysmall birds: You hearthe honking of 
the geese, and vou go out of the pilothouse to look." I thought of 
those wondrous Paleoarctic carvings tn Leningrad’s Armitage 
Museum birds with wings spread, as if frozenin flight 

L had come to Siberia to pick up the trail of man’s journey [rom 
Asia to the Americas. Dr. Yuri Mochanov was an authority. He 
had 20 years earlier discovered on the Aldan, a tributary of the 
Lena. arich Paleolithic site, Diuktai Cave. Excavatingil, he found 
atone tools——leaf-shaped spearpoints and wedge-shaped cores— 
similar to those found in Alaska and western Canada. He had dated 
the culture at 35,000 to 10,000 years ago 

| was in for asurprise. We reached Dr. Mochanov’s new excava- 
tion the next day, and he came aboard with his archaeologist wile, 
Svetlana. They were a handsome couple and promptly led me atop 
a cliff where a bulldozer andstudents were at work, 

“We were exploring a burial here and found some tools,” Dr 
Mochanov said. “Such tools were found only in Afmca and are 
comparable to the Olduvai culture of two million years ago: We 
have 7,000 stones processed by man, Anvils, hammers, choppers 
| think this isthe very beginning of the story of man 

“We and Svetlana, it was as if we had been punched 
were shocked —that maybe the cradle of humanity was not uncer 
an African sun, but under the polar lights.” 

He reflected: “ You see, | had been working in Siberia for-about 
30 vears. I thought that we knew just about everything, that we 
should only find some new details and retire. And now you see, we 
should start everything just from the beginning. And we became 
VOUN@eEr, VOU see 

The Arademician turned south, and we were again surrounded 
hy forest, T felt regret that Dr. Mochanov had abandoned his earlier 
work on Paleolithic man to pursue a line that most anthropologists 
thought incorrect. I took consolation in the thought that his work 
would be productive in one way or another, and that [ had after all 
touched a way-stop on man’s route to the Americas. For not only 
archaeological but also dental evidence indicates that a people 
passed through the Lena basin during one of the great migrations to 
the New World. It was time to go to the probable source of that 
migration, to northem China 
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WHE BUILDING in Betjing was braced with scaffolding 
against old carthquake damage; outside were ranks of 
black bicycles and young statfers playing haciminton. In- 
3 side the Institute of Vertebrate Paleontology and Paleoan- 
thropology of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Dr. Wu Xinzhi sat 
inasmall office with papers, books, skulls, Heisashort, shght man 
with a gentle manner, 

We looked at Chinese fossils, among them one named Maba, a 
skullcap at least 120,000 years old, beautiful in its way, like rvory, 
with black spots from: iron or manganese leaching while in the 
earth. There was an elegance and lightness to this skull. 

The early Chinese fossils—such as Peking man, from the nearoy 
site of Zhoukoudian—represent Homo erectus. Lasked Dr. Wu the 
history of manin China. “Before Homo erectus, nothing yéel. Astor 
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the origin of Home erectus in China, we cannot say firm vy. Chere is 
insufficientinfiormation. Maybe he came from Java, maybe Africa 
Maybe human beings originated in Africa 
and then passed through western Asia and 
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here did anatomically 
niodern Anne oricinate 
dnd how do they relate to thi 
Neondertals? A dating tech- 
nique colled thermolumines-: 
cence hos recently added to the 
puszlc, sugeesting en ge of 
H2 000 years for Qafreh 8, a 
shrull (left) from Qofreh, Iarcel, 


one of the oldest moder hte- 
nuns vet found. The Neander- 
tal (right) from nearby Wadi 





Amud, probably more than 
20,000) yeors younger, exhibits a 
pronounced browridge, sloping 
forehead, and broader face 
(reconstructed). Yet the hwo used 
the some type of tools. Nean- 
dertols disappecred by 30),000 
years age, and the homons re- 
maining adapted to ever chong- 
ing environments by gocelerated 
cultural innevation, nother then 
slower biolo@ical!l evolution 


nectroordinary multiple 
burial emerged in August 

1986 at Dolni Véstonice. In a 
mit grave near hearths carbon- 
dated back te about 26,000 
yeors ago lay an individual of 
undetermined sex, center, who 
hod spinal scoliosis, cin @synt- 
metrical skull, and an undercde- 
veloped right leg. A male on the 
left, a. stake apparently driven 
inte his hip, reaches toward red 
ocher on the prownd;: a lorger 
mole lies face down. The male 
shulla were adorned with circles 
of arctic fox and wolf teeth and 
teary beds 
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HE HELICOPTER Hew west from Hobart, across forested 
mountains, then picked up the tannin-tlark Frankim 
River. We set down in aswamp, unloaded a rubber boat 
backpacked it to the river. I was beginning my Australia 
Visitin Tasmania because here bad probably dwelled the southern- 





most inhabitants of the Paleolithic age. Don Kanson, state park ser- 
vice archaeologist, curded the bout toa bluff, led me up toacave 

“Two hundred meters of passages, tight entrances,” he said. 
“Ttwas bones and stones and the charcoal from cooking hearths all 
over. We collected some material right off the top. The dates go 
from 29.800 to 14,800 vears ago 

“The remains were about 90 percent wallaby, & percent wom 
bat. Tools included large scrapers made from quartzite boulders 
l scrapers of Darwin glass — almost like an 
obsidian, It was formed when a meteorite hit about 730,000 years 
ago. The friction of it hitting made the earth go into glass, and it 


spread the glass outin a Org splatter 





from the river anc sma 
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“We think this was a summer hunting camp, maybe for 20 
people, hunting the local aren out like a local supermarket, then 
moving on to another of the caves inthe area. They came again and 
ae@ain, for §,000 years. 

“This would have been heath fields basically, with the odd tree. 
Glaciers on top of the mountains. Theice caps of the Antarctic just 
a thousand kilometers away, icebergs floating up. 

“About 14,000 years ago, as the earth warmed, the rain forest 
came up,” Don continued. “It pushed away the wallabies, the 
wombats, the possums, and so the people had to follow their food, 
They never returned. This site was vacant, if you like, for 14.000 
years until we returned tn the early 1980s." 

That same warming trend brought rise in sea levels: The Bass 
strait formed, separating Tasmania from mainland Australia. 
* They lacked the maritime technology to join up again, You have 
here the longest period of human isolation in history 

“So that 350 years ago when Europeans first landed in Tasma- 
nia, Uhey were in a way landing on a Paleolithic shore.” 

The people the whites found used four-méeter-long wooden 
spears, the points sharpened, then fire hardened; waddies, or dig- 
ging sticks, pointed at one end, also used for fighting; and stones, 
with which they could bring down birds in flight. 

“From studies in northern Australia we think that they had an 
acute sense of direction, a different understanding of spatial rela- 
tionships. They had many names for colors that were important to 
them, the colors of the carth— browns, reds, vellows. 

“They hacl six or cight seasons, and different names for different 
types of winds, and many names for many types of weather." 

But those first white settlers had litth: appreciation.of Aboriginal 
skills. “The Aborigines here,” Don said, “were almost totally de- 
stroyed by whites. Shot, raped, given poisoned flour, Not to men- 
tign the introduction of European diseases—smallpox, measles, 
influenzu—apainst which they had no immunities: The last 150 or 
30 were incarcerated on Flinders Island. The first concentrtion 
camp, | suppose.” ‘Tasmania's Aborigines barely survived. “Now 
about 6,000, racially mixed,” Don said. “Many are fishermen,” 


OW AND WHEN cid humans reach Australia? For the 
answer ] turned ta Dr. Alan Thorne of the Australian 
National University in Canberra. “The first settlers," 
he said, “came at least 50,000 years ago. We know this 
bec ause we have sites in the south well dated at 40,000 years ago, 
and it would have taken some time for people who landed in the 
north to reach the south.” 

They came, Or, Thorne believes, in bamboo rafts from Indone- 
sii and also from southern China. The sea level then was low: Aus- 
trilia was joined not only with Tasmania but with New Guinean. 
The islands of Indonesia were larger, closer 

“But no matter how low the sea level then, there were a number 
of water gaps, the largest perhaps 150 kilometers across.” Dr. 
Thorne says. "I think what happened is that tn this area at least 
100,000 vears ago people started messing around with the sea for 
the first ime. They started to lash rafts together, probably on riv- 
ers, then estuaries, then maybe they started going up the coasta bit, 

“The obyious material to use is bamboo: [t's light, doesn'trot, is 
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orted body of a moan—his 

 girms bearing striations — 
wos excovated in a 32,000-year- 
old level ina eave at 
Hohlenstein, West Germany, 
Years after the discovery 
museum officials were pre- 
sented with an ivory tion muzzle 


found in the cove. [tf wos a per- 


fect fit. The world’s earliest 
imown anthropomorphic figure 
pushes back in time evidence of 
the human ability te create sym- 
hols; this moy be an attempt to 
capture the animal's power, 
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an inexhaustible resource in Southeast Asia. You can even carry 
water in bamboo, Takeasection, cutholes init, plug it, and you've 
gota bottle. [don't know about sails and masts, but the first person 
to stand up ina raft with the wind at his back made a sail.” 

The first people to reach Australia were probably from Indone- 
sia. “ Most anthropologists recognize the physical link between na- 
tive Australians and ancestors in Southeast Asia, especially Java 
man,” Dr. Thome said: That worthy Home erectus arrived in 
Java about a million years ago. Dozens of specimens have been 
found; they show, through the millennia, remarkably little change 
in morphology. “We don't know why, perhaps because change 1s 
slower in the tropics: 

“Modern Aborigines, compared with people around the world, 
have big browridges, big faces; and these faces project forward. 
They've got very large teeth, long, low heads. They preserve the 

features that are seen very early in Indonesia.” 
| = But the fossil recordin 
—. «_ i aie Australia tells of other 
people. In 1968 and 
1974 Dr. Thorne 









found at Lake Mungoin New South Wales skeletons, some 30,000 
years old, that are remarkably different from the Java types. 

“They are gracile, modern looking.” Dr. Thorne believes they 
came from China. “While Heme erectus in Java remained little 
changed, in China he showed a lot of change. And the vovage 
would have been no more difficult.” 

I had looked into the face of one of those gracile skulls, labeled 
Mungo One. A woman, she had been cremated, then smashed up, 
then thrown again into the fire. The scores of pieces, variously col- 
ored by the fire, had been painstakingly reassembled. 

This type of burial persisted into historical times. Aboriginal 
people were known to put a body in-a tree until the flesh rotted off, 
then to bury or burn the bones, sometimes smashing them first. 

The remains of 75 individuals recovered at Mungo were now 
locked tight in a cupboard at the National University 

The study of fossils had virtually ceased in Australia. The 
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Abortgines were reclaiming their own: A red, black, and yellow 
Aboriginal flag had been draped in the Franklin River cave; the 
skeleton collections of the Victoria Museum in Melbourne now lay 
behind locked doors; a vault was.to be built at Lake Mungn tohouse 
the fossils from there. While Aborigines debated whether white 
men could handle the bones of their ancestors, science waited. 


WENT TO SEE one of those Aboriginal leaders. Mary Pappin 
lives ina house on the edge of Balranald, near Lake Mungo. 
She was small, dark, with around face, brown eves. Five of 
her seven children were away at the town swimming pool, 
she wasa Mutti Mutt. “It wasabigtrite. They were stately ma- 
rauders of the night. There's a marriage tree here where they usecl 
lo make marriages, a birth tree where the women went to give 
birth, a place by the river where they trapped fish; my mother told 
me these things, she showed me.” , 

But the Mutti Mutti tribe had been scattered: There had been 
massacres by whites, children had been sent away by the govern- 
ment, people went to other towns to work. There were only about 
$0 Aborigines in Balranald now, only one with a rerular job. The 

others, like Mary, were on the dole 

Mary had cight vears of schooling, remembered that time 
well, “T hacl to be shiny to go, 
If we weren't shiny, we were 
dirty, and we were sent away. 

“7 was frightened of the 

white man: the fear was sort of 
passed down from my mother, 
my father, my grandfather. 
Frightened to speak to them, 
just frightened. Even now I 
find it hard to mix with white 
people.” 

But Mary Pappin had always 
worked for her people. She was sec- 
retary of the local Aboriginal land 
council, a spokesman for the Mutti 

Mutt). She was now trying to geta “keeping 
place” to collect and display Abonginal artifacts. Unlike many Ab- 
original spokesmen, she wanted fossil research to continue. “We 
should know as much as possible about our ancestors 

“Tt hurts to think that we survived for 40,000 years and in 200 
yveurs nearly all died out. And the culture that we lost is heartbreak- 
ing.” She had lost her Dreamtime, or creation story, “I haven't got 
it. It would put me in with the rivers, the trees, the land. Here lam 
an Aboriginal person, and I've lost my Dreaming.” She had only 
fragments: “IT think from my mother, something about a snake, 
something about a tree.” Her family is now Catholic 

Mary mused: She had long been frightened at night. “J remem- 
ber my grandfather telling w= children, ‘Go to bed now —the spirit 
is Watching.’ T always knew there was a spirit up there, and my an- 
cestors knew about the spirit—it’s just that somewhere along the 
way [learned that Jesus might have been a white man, Of course, 
Jesus loved all people whether they were black, white, or yellow.” 

That nighttime fear persisted; she often slept with the light on 
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LL mammoth ivery mev 
howe been strung as a pendant 
or buckle, held by sinew through 
the hole ot left. The engraver at 
Maita in Siberia had observed 
his subject well: discovery of 
frozen mommoths in modern 
times confirms tts sloping hinud- 
quarters, long tusks, and shoggy 
cot, As glaciers advanced, 
sought grissy meadows-—the 
so-called mammoth steppe— 
across Eurasia, sowth as for os 
Spain and est across the luni 
bridge to North America. About 
10,000 veers co, as the climate 
warmed, increased rainfall, 
heavier snow cover, and bogry 
tundra intruded on mammoth 
hubitot ond probebly speeded 
its extinction. 
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he most unuswal architectural creations of the [ce Age—mammoth-bone 
ahelters—have been discovered in more than o dozen excavations on the 
East European Plain, About 15,000 years ago himmans foraged for the bones of 
dead animals; probably they also speared living beasts. Often mammoth skulls 
formed part of the foundation for the tusk, long bone, and wooden frame, covered 
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with hide. As many as 95 mammoth mondibles were arranged around the outside 
ina herringbone pattern. Ten men and women could have constructed this elaborate 
shelter of 24 square meters (258 square feet) in six days, using 21,000 kilograms 
(46,000 pounds) of bone. Before cooking pots, people made a nourishing fatty brew 
by boiling bone fragments with hot rocks in a pit probably lined with hide. 
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Alicht, carved in tvery 
(Carlee), were pu Omir! wndees 
at Adalta, One highly abstract 
rendition, a pendant, was purl 
ofa bead necklace (bottim) in 
a child’s bunal. Birds were not 
the primary foud source for 
Sihberion hunters, who relied 
miinly on mammals, Were 
the bird images, as lor Age 
ecperts supgesl, indicators of 
the onrival of apring and mew 
life? Dho they ewoke further 
layers of meaning by thew 
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l was stunned by the abundance of subjects: There were kanga- 
rods, crococdies, barmmund, emus, the Tasmanian tiger, (he cain- 
bow spake—still a feature of Aboriginal rituals, There were spirit 
hirures, vam-shaped figures, A-rav” figures that showed the an 
Mall's spine ancl inner organs. There were warriors with elaborate 
heactdresses, pubic fringes, fighting picks, hoomerangs, spearsand 
spear-throwers And there were hancls—outlined or printed, like 
those | has seen faraway in the Pyrenees 

Ceorge had classified and dated the paintings accorcling to stvle 
and subject: Some animals had vanished when the sea rose and sep- 
orate Australia from New Guinea: new ones harl come when the 
sea continued to mse and gave the orea an estuarine character. 
George beleved the pamtings dated from 20,000:to 16 years ago 
Hither experts think the oldest to be 10,000 vears old. 

“There's no technical way to date them,” George said, “be- 
cause the artists didn t use any organic matenal in either the pig- 
Bust these bene 
endiyrect: | lies harl penetrated inte the matrix of the rock: then silica 


ment or the fixative.’ mineral-base pitments 


Skins had formed over them, bonding them lo the rock 
However old, there was in all the art a startling clarity, vigor, 
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from scattered manumeth 

. bones, tneluding a broken 
mandible (below, at for left), 
excavators at Kostenki along 
the Don River tn the U.5.5.R. 
reconstruct the appearance of 
shelters built some 23,000 years 
“go, A wealth of ornaments, 
tools, and animal remains point 
te acomplex tife-style and plen- 
fil pome eeploited by Munters 
whe hud adapted te the cold of 
Wwithiwept steppes and were 
not constantly on the move seek- 
ing food. Lost-year a mammoth. 
bone dwelling was excavated at 
WMilovice, Crechoslovakino, the 
Westemumost discovercd ao fur. 
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comes tn haidy tr Aus- 
tralia when an Aborigine runs 
out of costly amumurition for his 
rifle. The fonter huts a flaked 
quartzite point to a wooden 
shaft with a wired string. He 
mony Launch the weapon with 
dspcar-thrower after sighting 
an emu, fongordd, or wollaby 
in Arnhem Lond, Northern 
Territory, 





freshness, asif done yesterday by a people whose culture was at its 
height. Atone site, crowded with images, George pointed toastick 

he said. “A woman, standing up 

rizht digging stick in hand, a proud 
woman.” She was indeed astriking figure, and my mind went back 
to Mary Pappin. The passage of centuries had taken much from the 
Ahorizines, but not all. in her little house in Ba 
light burning at night, Mary Pappin remained not only a proud 
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luding Eskimos and Aleuts, rimmed the toast 
rf ithe evervday life of then 


their isolated villages, offer insights int 
Paleolitn 
Littl Diomede had, of course 


lorebears 

seen many recent changes, There 
was a fine new school on the island, a store, electricity, a new 
phone. The village 


council was now negotiating to pul a telephone in every house and 


num p house for water, satellite television, one 
for a new multichannel cable TV system. But the past endured 
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visited Moses Milligrock, 65, a noted carver. He was slicing a 
walrus tusk with a hacksaw. “This part will be used to make four 
little boats. This will be two men." He Said that all the men carve 
ivory in winter and that the practice went far back into the past. 

“They have dugup here litth ivory charms or dolls, maybe a 
thousand years old. They maybe were used for good luck or medi- 
cine. They looked like this.” He sketched a simple figure in a par- 
ka, remindful of figures | had seen in the Paleoarctic collections in 
Leninerac. 

Moses had bovhood memories of shamanism. “There was aman 
who sang and beat the drum and puta long knife through his body 
ancl pulled it outazain, and hewasunhurt. There wasamanwitha 
bow!, and he put water in it and you could see all over, hke it wasa 
ost in those days —and the witcheraft people 
saw in the bow! where the people were lost.” 

Such memories would not endure another generation, but there 
was another force from the past. | stopped one day at the little green 
house by the village store, where dwell two Little Sisters of Tesus 
sister Damiene t¢ from France, Sister Nobuko from Japan. The or- 
der requires its members to live among and share the lives of the 
people they serve. [tisa quiet and gentle presence, Sister Damiene 
said they had tearmed much in their years tn the village 

They had learned to gather salmonberries, sour dock greens, Es- 
kime potatoes. They had learmed too from the Eskimo women that 
ifthey disturbed the moss while searching for roots, they must putit 
back, close the hole, for life is fragile here. 

They had learned that when the sun, inits annual peregrination, 
began to set just over the middle of Big Diomede, tt was time for the 
birds to come, “Thousands and thousands and thousands of 
them Che men catch them with nets, store them 
in the meat hole 

“Now the men wait for the beluga, the white whale. And there is 
the gray whale sometimes. And soon now the walrus comes: The 
men drag the boats south or north to open water, then take off for 
the toe floes where the walruses are. For mavbethree weeks, the big 
hunting. Everybody busy, the women taking care of the meat.” 

How long, | wondered, would such a life continue? “The hunt- 
ing will keep going,” Sister Damiene said. “The young ones love it 
They don'tlike to leave here, they want tostay. Because they know 
that here they are still master—in this little village they can still live 
the Eskimo way.” 
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like a big cloud, 


S THE PLANE lifted from Little Diomede and my journey 
approached itsend, | thought of the beginning, thatdark 
cave in France, ancl of al 
ten I had seemed almost within touching distance of our 

prehistoric ancestors, only to sense them sliding away like chime- 
ras, behind a veil oftime. My mind came to rest on a conversation | 
hac had with Professor Phillip Tobias of the University of the Wit- 
wWatersrand in Johannesburg months before. It harl been a sunny 
day: The results of final exams had been posted in the medical 
school, while across the street at the Sunnyside Park Hotel waiters 
were setting up lables under the trees for the graduating class party 
Professor Tobias had gone into medicine and human genetics be- 
cause of his sister's death. “I was in high school. She had juvenile 





|] harl seen since: and of how of- 
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neraved crocoilile-[ike 
beast wos created by 
spirits ond used to work magic 
—thus an Aborigine related its 
origin to an onthropologist in 
the (940s. [ts date of exccution 
ij unfnown, but it resembles 
rock engravings dating from 
more Pann 3), CoO) years ce. 
The /.6-meter-long piece was 
found at Paonoramittee, South 
Anistralia, 
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fa poior hewr comes tn fron 


éo3 the cold after being butch 
fred on thé ice by Ron Orenna 
Like other Aloska Eskimos, he 
infegrates the practices of carly 
funter-ratherers with 20th 
century technology; he makes 
his kill with @ rifle and carries 
it home by snowrnoltle, The 
Ozcennas live-on Littl Liomede 
Island (abowe) in the Bering 
Strait, At left rises Big Dio- 
mede, LSS K.: the faorrer 
Glond houses Sovret weather 
Grd listening stations, kign- 
reach TAWA Pedars eo th Ce 
islonds were exposed volcanic 
rcuntains on the fond bridge 
Used DY SLCCeSsiVe Wales 

of animidis—and eventually 
hunons—hot wilhed 22st fo 


nopulate North America 
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diabetes, which is inherited. [ asked: ‘How could tt happen? Why 
did it happen?’ " Later, as a physical anthropologist, be had been 
called on to describe fossils found in South Africa, and then by the 
Leakeys in East Africa. “For 20 years | devotecl most of my re: 
search energies to describing all of the Leakey fossils from Olduvai. 
(ine alter another 05 they came out of the ground, Louis or Mary 
would cable me down here—'Come quickly, extraordinary find, 
don't tell a soul!" 

From lifetime of hariiline hominid fossils, he bad a view alow! 
mats future: “We've hardly shown any anatomical changes in 
qur bodies for 100,000 years. And Dedon't think we're suddenly 
roing to start otain showing anatomical change. | believe what 
has happened is that our physical and anatomical evolution has 
become less aod tess sieniticant, whiist our cultural, behavioral, 
linguistic, and -spiritual evolution bas become more and more 
important.” 

He hacl offered one more thought: “T suppose there is no stronger 
Argument against racism and in favor of the brotherhood of man 
than the evidence that we all come from one African ancestor, 





Whether it is-ancient Ausilopithecns or, possibly, the not so 
ancient proposed Eve, Whoever it was wasn't just the ancestor of 
African man, or just this man, or the other, but of ws all.” 

The brotherhood of man? | looked out the plane window, at the 
frozen landscape stretching northward to the Pole, and whispered 
a belated “Amen.” 0 
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pret WinWS one eipenHna On 
our cover—of an eight-centimeter 
male head carved of mammoth 
ivery, recently dated at about 
26,000 years, show exquisite 
detail When the author, an [ce 

1 t, glue the lock of 





hci in niece. he realized itcurved 
inward, He speculates thatthe 
‘hair partly encircled the ena 

of a staff, eae Mise Pare Dot 
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OPENED the small battered candy carton with misgiv- 
ings. Inside lay two pieces of ancient ivory, wrapped in 
gauze: Lunwrapped the larger piece and came face-to 
face with an extraordinarily powerful aie head with star- 
ing cyes, pinpatnt holes inthe irises, heavy brows, a strong 
upturned nose, a bear, and long Seely dacinnd hair. The 
smaller piece was a lock of longer hair. If the carving was from the 
Ice Age, it was too good to be true. Nothing of this realism or pow- 
er had ever been found from that distant era 
ACrech family living mm Australi, Ww hie prefer anonymity hic 
brought the carving to New York for me to study, [ had been rec: 
ommended because | knew firsthand the [ce Age carvings in 
almest all the museums and collections in Europe, including those 
from Czechoslovakia [ was told, was discovered in the 
1290s in a field near Dolnl Véstonice, a village in - which archaeolo- 
gists, beginning in the 1920s, had found Ice Age works of art; 
excavation continines there today, directed by Dr. Bohustayv 
Klima (right, conferring with the author, seated, in Dolni Véston- 
ce), Expecting to find evidence that the head was a fake, 
to examine it wider the microscope 
What] saw presented an intriguing series of puzzles and raised 

so many questions about the object's possible validity that further 
study was required. | began a search that would take me from my 
microscope to specialists at the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University and at the British Museum, to Czechoslovakia, and 
finally to a high-tech nuclear-dating laboratory in Kansas. The 
investigation unfolded like a detective story, step-by-step, with no 
one bitof evidence proving beyond doubt that the head was 
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real or fake. [If the head was valid, it would be one of the most 
important objects from the Ice Age: a realistic carved portrait of 
an Upper Paleolithic hunter of mammoths, bison, and reindeer. 
The only other human head from the Ice Age that had eve sock 
ets, eveDalls,.and lids was the realis- 
ticaliy carved female with a bum 
leftliiexcavated ina26,000-year lev 
el at Dolni Véstonice. Pieces of the 
ivory lamellae—like. layers of an 
onion—had lake off, leaving an 
uneven surface and an unfinished 
look. Later I reexamined this head 
in Czechostovakia. | cleaned it and 





found incised nostrils. -a detail not 
noted before, that resembled the 
stvle of the male heack Were these 
accidental similarities or aspectsofa 
regional [ce Age style? 

Ny initial microscopic analysis 
Indicated that the mate nea haul 
bern broken in several places, glued 
Lovether, and covered witha protes 
tive coating. Dwas told by the own. 
ers that the piece had been dipped in 
horse glue, once a common method of preserving bone. The ivor: 
hac apparent been shaped with flint tools. Many grooves were 
striated and changed configuration as the tine curved. A steel 
blade would not make these patterns. Some strokes were overlaid 
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with encrustations of sand and minerals that had apparently 


accumulated over time. Natural crack 
cressed the engraved lines, sugmesting that we 
OCCUrTed alter tie Piece Was carved 

Phe bottom hac been sawed hornzontally ati 
Hin ! hat SPE He tooth dd Boles Tree Le bo 
collection that might, when hatted, have kh 
thit wav. [he nostrilé and eves presented & Sp 
appeared io ha i i beeen | [PAT Re EE a ek Ws 
covered with paraffin 

Phe protnwiing brow reminded me of thatec 


Brno, Crechosilovakia, in 1891. Was the carvim 
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called the many attempts at forgery of Ire Age 


which had uncovered myself. Usually they hac been ottempls Lo 
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replicate the so-callec!] Venus figurines (page= 
Phe time bod come for laboratory tests. A-1 


1 . 4 | “7— eo. a ' a | F 1 
it the Peabody Museum revealed the presence 


which give the artifact.its reddish brown colora 


fluorapatite, the result of an exchange betweer 
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minerals in the soi. Both suggest long burial in the ground. 

lteok these results and my photographs to the British Museum, 
which had seen the piece once before. In the late 1940s the muse- 
um had been wked to authenticate the piece but had to return it 
when the owners moved to Australia; {he museum may have put 
the paraffin in the eyes a5 4 preservative. Museum experts now 
told me it would be diffic uit, ifnot Impossible, to fake the complex 
changes that had oecutred in the ivory. 

Clearly the iwory needed to be dated, and, more important, the 
carving itself, Accelerator carbon-14 dating was not feasible 
because it would consume a portion of the statuette. | contacted 
Dr. Edward 2eler, director of the Radiation Physics Lab at the 
University of Kansas Space Technology Center, who became in- 
trigued with the problem. He suggested alpha-particle spectral 
analysis to locate radioactive elements useful in estimating age. 
Working with fragments at first, Ed found uranium in surprising 
quantiies, Uranium would enter the tusk only after its burial in 
sediment or sand where groundwater containing traces of urani- 
um Was seeping. More startling were the high counts of radium 
and other radioactive products of uranium decay 

While Ed was testing, I detoured to Crechoslovakia on my way 
to a conference in Italy. [wanted to learn about sol) canditions in 
the area of Dolni Véstonice and conter with Dr. Klima. I learned 
that uranium, a Valued resource after World War 0, had been 
located in the highlands northwest of Brno. Rainwater draining 
these heights may have reached the lowlands where the head was 
reportedly found. Klima said, “We have so many unique things 
from Dolni Véstonice and Broo—the ‘marionette’ [page 441], the 
oldest fired clay figures, the 26,000-year-old female hread—it 
would not-surprise me to find here the oldest male image.” 

Back in Kansas, Ed Zeller (left, sented) ancl his associate Dr. 
Wakefield Dort, Jr., a Pleistocene geologist, standing, now had 
the carved hair piece (lower left) to test. They placed it in the 
counting chamber of the alpha- “particle spectrometer (upper left) 
for 72 hours. The final ratios of uranium to decay products 
suggested that the carved surface of the ivory may be about 
26,000 vears old, 

The scientists envision this [ee Age scenario: Sometime after a 
mmmoth cied, someone carved a piece of its tusk. The carving 
became buried in sediment or sand, where it absorbed uranium, 
iron oxide; and fluoride from the groundwater. The calcium phos- 
phate of the 1vory absorbed the minerals, especially the uranium. 
AL the sime time, rachoactve decay set in, leaving its by-products 
at levels thit require thousands of vears to build up to the present 
reading. If the head had been carved anytime in the past few cen- 
turies, the decay products on the surface would have been cut 
away. “Even Madam Curie couldn't fake that effect," Ed said 
He ancl Dort have no doubt that the carving is ancient, but the 
precise ape has vel to be confinmed. 

But we concur that the story 5 not complete. We would like to 
know more about the history of the piece anc find the exact loca- 
Hon of discovery in order to test the soil, We should also do further 
dating tests: Until we tie up these loose ends, [am left with the 
possibility that the head may be the earliest known portrait of an 
Ice Age man oO 


An fice Age Ancestor? 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH exposes a 
hairline fissure thar apparentty 
ocurred after the wory wis 
corved. Phe walls of the crock 
gow several énisodes of min- 
eraliration with mixtures of 
opatte (calcium phosphate), 
iron qos, come o little man 
goinesé, brttupin lovers: The 
same moniralization accumu 
Loted in the ¢omvad grogries 
Such enicrustation, occuving 
over thousands of vears, would 
be—atoording to geologist 
Wokefield Dort, /r.—inpas- 


sible to foke 
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from the Ice Age 





Aft Treasures 





Lascaux 


Astonishing the eye, a cavern in southwest France preserves the creativity of Paleolithic 
artists, who painted and engraved hundreds of images here 17,000 years ago. On the 
brilliant white calcite walls of the Hall of the Bulls, painters evoked on a grand scale 





By JEAN-PHILIPPE RIGAUD 
Photographs bySISSE BRIMBERG and NORBERT AUJOULAT 
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The paintings have both elegance and strength... . 
Their primitive drawing helps to give them a freshness 
of expression, sometimes rather rugeed and naive, 
suggestive in their own way of the early Renaissance, 
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WILL NEVER forget 
mv first visit to Las 
coux. [t was a hot 
July day in 1949, and 
[was 1) vears old. My 
parents had decided to chow 
me this prehistoric painted 
cave that had been discov 
ered nine years carter, and 
about which there was still 
somuch talk. A newly built 
roid le rl Li the cave Tea 
VMontiqnac in southwest 
France, and there we found 
a country fit atmosphere 
There were buses, hundreds 
OL people, ond vendors selling 
ice Cream and posttarcts 
There were long lines to buy 
tickets, long lines to enter the 
cove. | recall the smell of the 
fine trees and how many vis 
tors sulteredt from the heat 
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Alter a long wail my par- 
ents and [passed through a 
momiinental bronze coor anel 
inte the semidarkness, We 
went down stairs into the 
large chamber called the Hall 
of the Bulls, 1? meters lone, 
i wide, 6 high. The guide's 
flachlicht tit the walls. Suc 
deny all around Was & great 
cavalcade of wnimals the 
mvthical unicorn, the big 
broths. Ue block horses, and 
redand bliuck deer 

[ was struck by these 
nniimals, motionless in Lhe 
farkness of the cave for 
thousands of yenrs, painted 
by artists that my imagina 
tion placed in an icy and 
hostile world. While the 
rmeanotise of my parent] and 
other adults was an aecatheti 


cone, A tation to the bert 
of the paintings, the spectacle 
had for mean incomparable 
power for calling up the past 

Then our time was wp, and 
we returned to the blinding 
light-ot the afternoun, the 
heat, the noise, the smell of 
the overheated pines. But 
those images were fixed in 
my mind 

Perhaps thal expenence 
helped lead me years later to 
become a. prehistorian ani 
archaeologist. But there wis 
no way to foresee that one 
diy, as.chirector of prehistoric 
antiquities in Aquitaine, I 
would share the responsibil- 
ity for preserving this moat 
extraordinary of prehtstoric 
art malleries 

The cave — with its ereat 
chamber and the two pits 
ses lending fom it— con 
toms 600 paintings great 
md sal, aloo? | S00 en 
Fravings, ancl innumerable 
mysterious dots and geomet: 
ric figures. Ttalse helo trea- 
sure of artifacts fett behind 
by-its artists some 17 000 
WRITS Met 

‘The story of Lascausx's chis- 
covery anid Lhe atrugele to 
Preserve il is as exciting as 
what we have learned about 
those artists. For, despite 
the best of intentions, the 
authorities almost allowed 
the destruction of Lascaux 


HE MODERN story of 
Liecay begins on 
Thursciay aftenoon 
in srplember |) 
Four adolescents mike their 
way through the woods on 


hill overlooking Montignac 
They have come to explore a 
dark, deep bole the olcbest boy 
hed noticed the Sunday belore. 
[t lies between the roots of 
adead (ree. The bovs have a 
knite, u few bits of rope, 2 
homemade of lamp. They are 
excitect: Rumor cays there & & 
secret undereround passage to 
the of manor of Lascaux, and 
the hole they confront coiled 
lem) to that pee, 

They toss o few stones down 
the hole 4 judze its depth. The 
stones tall and roll long time; 
it must be deep, They clear 
stones and wndlererowth from 
around the entrance, then 
squeeze through, one by ane 
They slide, tamble, reassemble, 
and berin to explore. They san 
see Hines and spats in red and 
black. They hang the hemp, 
examine the walls more closely, 
and discover to their grew 
surprise paintings of ariiimals 
bulls, deer! 

That September 12, young 
Marce] Ravidat, age 17, Jacques 
Maren!, £5, Georges Agnel, 16, 
and Simon Coenenas, 15, cdiscov- 
ered the wonders of Lascaux 
cave. They pledged secrecy, but 
the next day they went back und 
explored the gallery to the right 


ee. ste 
a caer, eee 7 ‘4 * 
ofthe Hall of the Bulls. Thes a é 


went down a stwisdt tn which they 
suw other paintings They could 
no loner contain their emt 
tions; the secret had became too 
heavy to bear. “We... put all 
our trust in our old schoolnm- 
ter, Monsieur Laval," one 
would remember 
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Six dave later, afier the boys 
had widened the hele, the old 
schoolmaster entered the cave, 
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Pointing by the 
Nickering light of 
anineal-fat lam, 
artists probably ise 
scaffolding to reach 
05 ftigh os five oteters 


from the cave floor in the 


Hall of the Bulls fre- 
creation at left). Ino 
nearby pollery, hale 
Obowt tw matters biel 
held bronches for a 
platform that stretched 
from wall te wells still 
visthle is the clay assed to 
pack the poles in place 
Chis artist outlines the 
5.i-meter-long sithouctte 
Of the largest bull in the 
cove. Pointers mixed 
black, yellow, red, ane 
white pigments on the 
spot, combining minerals 
and sometimes heating 
them to obtain subtle 
Color vurriotions, Bian 





blocks were mixes, such 
i charcodl and clay. 
Che arttets used tools 
similar to these (left) 
from the nedrby site 
of Cop Blane. Ona 
grindstone rest nodules 
of manponese and ocher, 
thn sculptor'’s picks, 
dnd an enerovirie burin 
whose scraper enc bears 
hardened ocher 
Jacgires Marsal (for 
left), one-off the coves 
dikcoverers, is now its 
chief puide. 


ctatcning his face in the pro 
cess. When be gared on the 
naintinigs in the great chamber, 
his face still bleeding, he 
“shouted cries of GOMIraton 
He visited all the cali " 

hacl literally gone mad.” Me 
realized he must quickiv mfiorm 
prohistorians. He notified the 


Abbé Henri Brewil, the “pope 
of prenistory— 


‘ries: “| 


Alreacy visitors were crowd- 
ing the entrance to the cave. A 
race had berun between prehis 
toric archaeology and tourist 
expiintation. The village a 
Montignac had quickly put up 
acter: “Grotte de Lascanx—2 
Kilometres.” 

The excitement that followed 
the ciscovery of the cave wae ol 
but forgotten with the German 
occupation of France, And Visi 
iter Lie War 
Che entrance 


ie heraniec rare 
Work Whs Geeun 
chamber and a staitcase were 

built, and trenches dug for elec 
tric cobles: The cave welcomed 
the public on Bastille Day, Juls 


14. 948 


Hut orehistorians had to walt 


another wear to start digging 


Alas, many precious objects 


used by the painters of Lascans 
had already dishppenred wocler 
the shovels and pickanes of the 


Tisons and @lectricumns 


ERHAFS $00 PEUFLE 
wisited the cave each 
dav at that time. Dur- 
ing the 194505 a veritas 
ble mob appeared daily in tron! 
of the cave. It was noticed that 
atthe end of the clay puides and 
Wisitors Ccompliinerd of bed 


aches when they emerged 


There wes 50 much corbon diox- 


toe itt the undererouned mir that 
it was difficult to Heht a match! 
Each visitor, just by breathing, 
POLO Lie fir; 

Even worse, in several plaice: 
air warmed by visitors came 
into contact with the cooler cave 
walle ancl formed minuscule 
drops of condensation. When 
these fell, they took with them 
niments: irom the paintings 
With time the murals would 
have disappeared 

in (953 an elaborate svstem 
whe jitrocduced’d to regenerate 


| 





1 Atmosphere in the cave. It 
sucked up air from the outside, 
Ciltered it. cooled it, controlled 





the humiditv, and nemoved the 
carbon dioxide. This complex 
muchinery —it was believed 
would allow the number of +i 
tors to increase while preserving 
the paintings. How wrong! 

in 1962 more than 1,500 visi 
tors shawedl up Gach day. Bust 
the guides had noticed that 
amall green spots Were appear 
ing on the walls, Amalys1 re- 
venied that they were composed 
of bacteria and algae. These 
developed with prodigious speed 
growing in a few months from 
three colonies to 700 

After almost dying from sut- 
focation, the cave now sutiered 
a ceadly infection, In 1963 
André Malraux, then France's 
minster of cultural attairs, 
closed the cave te the public. le 


established m scientific commit 
sion, whose members gathered 
at the cave he physicians ot 
the bedside of a <ick patent 
Antibiotics and a formaldehyedi 
sHlution Were “administered to 
arrest the bacterial and algal 
pollution, The intensity and 
duration of lighting were 
reduced. Access to lhe cave Was 


‘“choe hath’ to ayo 
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Calcite extriisions peck ao smail 
stunding horse (left), one of 
aome J00 engravings in the 
Possageway. In. this lowe 
cétlinged corridor, excavators 
found worn flint burinsy anu 
cridenoe of piles of plant 
matericl, perhaps wed ax 
cushions by the engravers. The 
artists scratched an outline of 


the introduction of new germs. 

After two years of intensive 
care the experts declared the 
cave saved but no longer open 
to the public ft would remain 
under the constant supervision 
of scientists and technicians and 
be-visited only by scholars and 
Specialists: Thus would this 
patrimony be preserved far 
future penerations 


INCE THOSE crisis Vears 
of 1963-65 at Lascaun, 
scientists have learned 

much about the com- 

flex ecology of caves, A cave is 
not a humicd.and inert mineral 
world but a complicated ecosys- 
tem with its own flora, fauna, 
and microclimate, all linked to 
the outside. In spite of darkness, 
it is acenter of life. If you place 
a pet dish containing a nutni- 
tious solution in a vave, you will 
notice after a few davs colonies 
of bacteria, fimgi, and alkene 
developing. And if you look 
closely at the walls, you will fine! 
flies, mosquitoes, and sorme- 
times bats; 

In the Périgerd resion the 
caves (Continued on page 404) 


tie animal on the limestone 
later reengraved the silhouctte 

On the opposite wall a tiny 
Wir current removed some 


leaving only traces in cavities 
sheltered from the draft (left), 
Loascoux ts the best pre- 
served of nearly 200 painted 
dad engraved caves from the 
Upper Puleolithic period. 
Lascoux'’s date—1 7,000 
years before the present—was 
confirmed by stulles of fos 
Silized pollen, by charcoal anil 
bones dated by carbon 14, 
and by the recovery of flint 
tools of the Mogdolenian style, 
associated elsewhere with sites 
occupied between 17,000 and 
16,000 yours aga. 
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When Mapdalenions worked 
in Lescoux—it wos newer a 
admitted some light inte the 
Hall of the Bulls, Later a 
collapsed, blocking 


Vay 


entrance until 1940. The 
French built a public 
entrance after World War If, 
and Loscou became a major 
fowrist attraction, But the 


the public in 1963. Todi the 
climate of the cae tf: 
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Centorted ceilings challenged 
painters whe ingeniously fitted 
surface features tito their 
creations, A bulge in the rock 
wees incorpordted inte a bull's 
shoulder, forright Herein 
the Axia! Gallery the bili and 
o line of shuery ponies, appur- 
ently in winter coat, seem te 
rush hecdlong toward the cave 
entrance. The horses walk 
dlony o natural margin between 
light and dark limestone that 
wats uscd by the artist as 
groan! lirne. 

The bull is an aurochs, 


LO 


cncestor of domestic aven ane 
one of the lorpest animals of the 
lore Ave, weighing more than a 
ton, Fifty-two aurechs have 
heen counted ot Loscoux: the 
horse, comore popular subject, 
appears hundreds of tines. 

This horse (above) with small 
stretched head ond reaching 
legs coptures the energy of 


flight. The artist pertroved 


depth by leaving white space 
betwen the for leg ond the 
chest, a techmigue that 
anticipated try millennia the use 
of perspective in Western art. 








Inthe Aviol Gallery, Chinese horaes—so named for their resemblance to later Asian 
pdaintings—ore beliewed closely related to Preewulshi's horse, a wild subspecies 








discovered in Mongolia about 18a0. Markings around and overlying the animals may 
hove held meoning. The borb on the aurochs's rump, at center, is interpreted aso spear. 


book form in the limestone sec 
ments of the Cretaceous aml 
Jurassic peri is, | hese fire 


marked by a fine network of fu 


ures inking the caves to the 
outside. Gee exchanges take 


piace Ron water alsa mifil trate 


by thete Hesures, after Some 
through the humus of the sou 
und becoming rich in carkon 
diosa (115) 

This water, now acid, will 


slnwlhy clissedve the limestones 


runcl ATTY OWhi quantities if 


Credture of imagination has 
the hind end of a bison, the 
belly of a pregnant mare, the 
front lews of oa feline, a mot- 
tled hide, cred two strate 
horntse—olthongh if wits once 
dubbed the unicorn Same 
phservers see in the odd fecal 
the peoftle of a bearded mourn. 
Is ita shoman in animal 
dress? Ora creature drown 
from a verbal description? 


tag 


colciim corbonite (Cat 
When it arnves in the under- 
ermiind cavities, this calcaneus 
witer comes in contact with aur, 
which contams less carban chox- 
ide. Tt then frees its (Oy and 
precipitates part of the calcium 
Chis 13 


how stalngmites, stalactites, mand 


carbonate \t contains 


ttalagmitic floors are formed 
Indecp caves the tempera 
ture of the walls and air t about 
equal to the average outside 
Lemperatiire. [in Lascnux, fos 


examiie, the temperature of 


the rock wm about 12°C (54°F), ane 
it varies only afew tenths. of o 
degree. [he outside temperature 
ranges from mitnws iF to. 30°C 
Chis delicate 
subtle equilibrium, is built up 
throw) & longand siow evalu- 


<ystem. with tt 


hon, bi it it Can bie oestroy enc] 
through sucden charge 
Humans are awents of such 


chanwe, Schentists-at the wnder- 


ground Inboratory af the 


velnal Geographic, 


Sone) Coenter lor Schemes 
Resenrch at Apoulim, in the Pyre- 
nees, have determined that an 
\Werage-sive mat produces, 
while walking if & cave for an 
hour, 20 to 25 Itters of carbon 


dioxide, 30 grams-of water, and 


i heat flow of 150,000 eram cal 
orits—the equivatent of a 175 
witt light bulb 

Thos when there were 1,50 
vistiors a dav al Lascausx, Ue 
ORVEET) CONnSUMptiON exceeried 


10 cubic meters, the carbon 





dioxice exucled wae 8.4 cul 
mirters, cid the wiler resulting 
from the breathing of all these 
people weighed 20 kilogram 
This was like spraying a fine 
mist af 20 liters of water a diy 
on the walls and floor of the 
cave. [he flow of heal sent ait 
bv these visitors was equal to 
1,600 kilowatts by day's eric 
Phe electric licthts added sé. 
trad thousand extra calories (6 


the cave s atmosphere, and their 


October 1285 


luminous rays helped mosses, 

ferns, and lichens develop, 
mal around the lamps but 
aso on the paintings, 

Variations in the level of CO, 
caused by human breathing 
modify the chemical composi- 
tion of the water on the walls 
and can cause the formation of 
ecalcite film that can mask the 
paintings and engrmvines, 

Moreover, the increase in the 
air temperature has caused in 
some parts of the cave a drving 
that alters the paintings. 

In all cases the effect of man 
on the underground enviran- 
ment is negative. And often the 
attempted remedies are worse 
than the ailment 

The solution to the problem 
ippearecd only after years of trial 
and error ‘To reestablish and 
maintain in the cave the condi- 
tons that existed at the time of 
discovery and that had pre- 
served the paintings for thu 
siinds of views. 

When the cave was closed 
and the restaurants and souve- 
nir shops shut, all the guides 
left—exceptone, Jacques Mar- 
éal. This man, who was one of 
the four boys who discovered 
Lascaux, bas remained attached 
to the cave. He was among 
those who aterted schentists to 
the “green cdiseuse,” and he 
participated in the work of the 
preservation commission. 

Today he continues as the 
“nurse”. of Liasciuux, to watch 
day and mht the monitoring 
equipment. He is also the one 
whoshows the cave to those 
authorized to enter. He knows 
better than anyone clae how to 
show to advantage “his” cave. 
In the halflight he reveals sur- 
prising details, underlines with 
one light stroke a prehistoric art- 
ist’smoahion, shows a thousand 
engravings that an inexperi- 
enced eve does mot see. He is, 
appropriately, the impresario 
of one of the greatest painting 
mallimes in the world. 


Lascaux Cave 


NOER the generous rain 

of a spring afternoon, 

l en to Lascaux for one 

of many technical meet- 

ings concerning the health of the 
cave. The road leading to the 
cave is lined with pine, chest- 
nut, and juniper. The pollens 
contained in the fossil floor 
of the cave, the one trampled 
underfoot by the prehistoric art- 
iets, have been preserved and 
identified. The species were 
much the same. 

Seventeen thousand vars ago 
the climate was a little colder 
than today, The paintings were 
done for the most_part during a 
cool Lemporate period succecd- 
ing avery cold period around 
16,000 vears ago. Later, around 
15,000 Vears ago, there was 
another cold period; then the 
climate became step-by-step 
what it 15 today. 

We call the people who paint- 
ed this cave Magdalenians, after 
the site of La Madeleine, the 
rock-shelter where evidence of 
their culture was first found. 
This culture flourished from 
18,000 to 11,000 years ago. It 
was marked by fine art and tool- 
making and the use of bone for 
harpoons, spearpoaints, and. 
other Purpses. 

l can sometimes envision tyr 
group of Magdalenian hunters 
who for the first time noticed the 
entrance of the cave. They enter 
cautiously and are at once 
struck by the beauty of the 
rooms and the wnlleries with 
their surprising whiteness, Did 
these hunters paint the bulls, 
deer, horses, bison? Or did they 
commission some well-known 
artists? 

The stvlistic unity of the 
paintings and engravings at 
Lascaux indicates they were the 
work of a small number of art- 
ists. Some art historians suggest 
a muster and his students. In 
any case they abandoned on 
the cave floor many objects of 
everyday life. | 


Archaeologists have found 


scrapers and engraving tools, 


worn by rubbing against lime 
stone walls. There were flint 
blades with cutting etiges, prob- 
ably-attached by resin to wood- 


ef supports to create weapons or 


tools. There were bone spear- 
points and needles with eves. | 
believe these were part of tool 
kite belonging to the ariisis—or 
to people who participated in 
the ceremonies that probably 
took place there. Elements of 
personal ornamentation—perio- 
rated seashells —seem to confirm 

The painters appear to have 
eaten of their work site, for 
mony small broken reindeer 
bones have been found, os well 
as the bones of deer, wild boar, 
and rabbit 

Charcoal indicates the use of 
torches mate from branches of 
coniferous trees. Many small 
limestone slabs, used as animal- 
fat lamps, were also found. 

The artists preferred to paint 
and engrave on walls that were 
smooth anc of alight uniform 
color. Such surfaces are fairly 
high from the ground, and to. 
reach them scaffoiding was nec- 
essary. This has been confirmed 
by the discovery of natural holes 
that had been modified to hold 
scaffolding. Fragments of a 
small rope made of braided 
plunt fibers were found on the 
cave floor, And almost every- 
where were found lumps of 
coloring minerals: brown, 
reddish-brown, yellow, black, 
and white, 


Tony of the works 
themselves shows that 
Magdalenian artists 
had greal experience 
Engravings were made with 
incomparable sureness: draw- 
ings executed without erasures; 
without “repentance.” 
Some animals were drawn on 
irregular surfaces so that it was 
impossible to see the head while 
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A great black cow overlaps a 
frieze of horses in the Nave 
(left), the work of an artist 
who climbed fog natural 
ledge two meters above the 
floor ond left behind lomps 
i pipments. On the oppo- 
atte wall, deer heads in 
alin’ ona calcite crystal 
lover give the Wlusion that 
they are swimming tna dark 


river. Researcher Norbert 
Aufiulot stands of the entry 
fn corridor loading to the 
Chamber of the Felines, site 
of seven cave lions, A bison is 
visible on the wall te his right. 
in close-up (above) deli- 
cote horse heads emerge behind 
the rump of the black cow. The 
bovine's rear hoofs rest or 
curious color grids. 











Fantastic nine-point anthers 
rise from the profile of a 
roaring fed deer in the Arial 
Gallery, its legs apparently 
left purposely incomplete. 
Under the deer, 13 clots one 
arectingh: couid be tdent- 
tiers or hunting tallies—vet 
another oyvstery in the glory 
of Lascour. 


drawing the tall. This implies u 
complete vision of the animal by 
the wrtist 

Sometinves a detail in the rock 
With» particular shape was the 
mitial motif: the eve, for eon 
ple, of a horse whose body will 
be perfectly integrated on the 
wall Some animal were dis- 
torted by the painter to give 
the érectatar, who will view il 
Irom & different place, & more 
striking perspective. The use of 
undulations in the wall is fre- 
quent, ant! they give a surpris- 
be Volume bo Lie panting. 
Thus a concavity forms the belly 
of A Dreg@nAnt cow 

Also to give a. third ciman- 
stor, thie artists have detached 
by the means ofa blank or 
uncolored area —the lees that 
are thet most distant from the 
spectator from the rest of the 
body of the animal. Thus the 
artist knew perfectly how to 
render this perspective with the 
bison in the Nave 

Whatwas this painted cave 
used for? [tis not known, but 
some experts believe it wos 
related to hunting-magic rituals. 

Archacelory tine an aclelitjonal 
story to tell About 8,000 vears 
noo, longatter the disappear 
ance of the painters, other pre 
historic people wisited the cave 
We hove found charcoal from 
their torch. When they viewed 
the paintings, they were looking 
at works af art then alrearty 
about 9,000 years old—nearly 
as old to them as the Folsom 
points of American Pale 
Inclians are to ws. 


Research at Lascaux contin: 
es. ne researcher, Norbert 
Aujoulat of the Department of 
~arietal Art of the National 
Center of Prehistery, is sul 
yecting the paintings to micre: 
imiigerv analysis, which re 
Veale the successive strokes of 
the Magdalenian painters. The 
knowitdee gained mimy bend ws 
deeper into the artists’ minds, 

These images are worthy of 
such intensive study, Tl wis 
reported that when the furmous 
modern artist Picasen came oul 
of the cave, he exclaimed: “We 
have invented nothing!” 


ERIGORD, with (ts for- 
ests and vallevs. 
prompts musing. It is 
a pity that Laseaii 
mist be closed, but perhaps one 
cay we will find a way to open 
itazam while still preserving it 
There is, meanwhile, a replica 
bemitifully created, open to 
the publie only a few hunelred 
Peters Tron the original 
lam strack by another opti 
mistic thought, The quality of 
the paintings one engravings 
of Lascaux indicates that thes 
were the works of professional 
artists who had acqinred much 
expenence ¢leewhere So the 
paintings of Lascnux were 
probably mot unigqwe,: There 
were almost certainly smmilor 
ones elsewhere 
For example, the cave of 
(oabillou, about 60 kilometers 
west, has engravings with char- 
acteriitics 20 simalir thal ate 
riled think they tire the work of 
the same artistic school, If not 
the sume artists 
How many other caves, 
perhaps a4 precious as Lascuirn, 
are still waiting in the clark for 
the arrival of idle ololescents, 
tenacious spolunkers, or even 
—with a litthe bit of luck—a 
prehistorian, one who remem- 
bers well that day as a boy when 
he first ghimpeed the majesty 
of ASC oe 


fled 
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By PETER J, MEHRINGER, JR. 
Photographs by WARREN MORGAN 


IS SHOVEL clicked 

Against Some- 

thing solid, and 

~. Moises Aguirre 

peered into his irrigation 

trench in an apple orchard in 

central Washington, He 

reached down, and his hand 

closed on @& slencer 

stone, sharp to the touch. He 
rubteed off the dirt 

In his palm lay an enor- 

mous spearpaint, In time he 

would learn that itwhs one of 


long 





West, they fit tidily into a 
time stot between 11,000 and 
11,500 years before the pres- 
ent, and in the East a few 
huncred years later 

C)ther Paleo-Indian sites 
of the Americas make claims 
of greater antiquity (map, 
panes 436-7). But over each 
hangsasmall cloud of doubt: 
disturbance by erosion, con- 
tamination of the carbon 
used for dating, uncertain 
that objects claimed as tools 


the largest of its kind ever actually were mate by 
found i relic of Paleo- tiie’ jnctaee ie HIGHT, 4D (Owes Sana humans. 

2 Leyia) EELS Pie hie) OO oes le * - : HI Le ee 
Indian hunters known @5 ‘iene mone Teas 11.050 YEN O—at tH Rea Moises Aguirre showed 


Thanh Adee pi 


Clovis people, who pursued 
Ice Age mammoths, camels, bison, and horses 
nearly 12,000 years ago 

Clovis:tools are the oldest uneisputed arti 
facts ever found in the New ‘World. The 
makers probably descended from peopies who 
crossed from Asia to Alaska across the Bering 
land bridge when Ice Age glacters captured 
much of the planet's water, Their distinctive 
points, fluted at the base for fitting into spear 
shafts, represent the craftsmanship of North 
America's most accomplished flint kKnappers 

Clovis and other fluted-point technologies 
spread across the continent with astonishing 
rapidity, often in the wake of retreating 
glacters, A thin-veneer of fluted points covers 
the continent from British Columbia to north- 
erm Mexico, from Nova Scotia to Flornda. 
Where Clovis points have been dated im the 
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the point to his foreman, and 
the two resumed their task of installing an irri- 
gation sprinkler at the R & R Orchard near 
East Wenatchee. By day's end they had 
turned up 19 stone tools, including six large 
Clovis points 

Aguirre took the finds to the orchard man- 
ager, Rich Roberts, and his wife, Joanne. 
They showed the tools to amateur archaealo- 
gist Russell Congdon, who recognized them as 
Clovisand called marchacologist Robert Mier- 
encdorfotthe National Park Service. In August 
they reopened Aguirre's diggings and found 
more artifacts hidden beneath the apple trees 

They refilled the hole, and orchard owners 
Mack and Susan Richey protected the site with 
a covering of massive concrete slabs—a wise 
precaution in light of the fact that it les only 30 
feet from a busy county roadway, 
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Foce-to-foce with fresh evidence of the 
New World's Ice Age inhabitants, emi- 
nent archaeologist George Frison (bot- 
tom, in pit) ecposes Clovis points anda 
knife. Only 20 feet from a public roel, 
the site attracted curious bystanders. 


The first spearpoints were unearthed 

in: 1987 in an irrigation trench in the 
Richey-Roberts apple orchard; they pro- 
vided « prehistory lesson to one of the 
owners, Mack Richey, and fis daughters 
Jessica, left, and Kristen (facing page). 





Last autumn the Richeys asked me to direct 

excavations, Offers of helo came from atalent 
ed group of faculty colleagues and students al 
Washington State University’s Anthropology 
Department, Other volunteers joined in, 
ncluding leading authorities on Paleo 
Indian archaeology from around the nition. | 
consulted with members of the Lolville Con- 
federated Tribes about the importance of the 
ite to Native Americans and the respect and 
thorough scientific treatment it deserved 

On a chilly morning last April & Crane re 
moved the concrete slabs. | assisted two geo 
physicists in surveying the site using ground 
ne re rating THoAr lhe reaclines eure sted 
idditional artifact concentrations near the 
iginal finds, That same day Mel Aikens of 
the University of Oregon confirmed this by un- 





earthing a (lows point almost identical to the 
larmest recovered by Aguirre the year before 

But this artiiact Was in place, pernaps just 
asit had been left by a hunter or flint knapper 
more than 11,000 years ago. Now we had a 
chance to learn about that person and the cul- 
ture and environment in which he lived 

The pace quickened. Crowning 40 years of 
archacologs in the Pacific Northwest, Dick 


Daurherty of Washington State University 





found a cluster of three Clovis points, tnclud 
ing astunning thatched pair (preceding page) 
measuring about nine inches long. They are 


the largest ever found. and not of common 





chert but of translucent chalcedony—tnie 
works of art 

More artifacts came to light; & decorated 
with beveled end: flaked tools called 


bifaces; scrapers; and more Cjovis points, uw49 





hone ton 


Hl they numbered 14—the most ever Tound in 
one place. All came from only two square me- 
ters of excavation 


We had set out not to complete the excava 
tion of the site but to see if a major dig was 
needed. Obviously it was; the site was far too 
nut additional plan- 
aday we closed itdown 





important to proceed wit 





ning, Aftera week ant 
and backfilled the excavated squares. ‘The 
orchard erew quiet except for the buzz of bees 
exploring spring's first apple blossom 
Laboratory studies im progress at Washing- 
ton State will provide much information about 
the site and tts artifacts. Already stains on the 
largest point show it had been halted. As inl- 
tial tests by Margarct Newman al the Univer- 
sity of Calgary in Alberta mdicate bovine 


blood resiiue on three of the stone artitacts. 
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Pro-Clovis advance 


’ inftn Abort aot 
irovri Ber 
1 (so + yTo% 2 


* gees 


swept the continent 


Parties undisputed intabitants of 

( the Americas, the people known os 
Clovis descended from late Pleistocerte 
hunters who moved south from Conada, 
probably through an tee-free corrider 
thot hod opened by 12,000 pears agi, 

Skilled at toking muonmmoth, bison, and 

other [ce Age animals, they used distinec- 
tiely fluted spearpoints recovered at sites = | 
throughout the U.S, Inttial dieine oft 


the Richey-Roberts Clovis Cache hus ex- rier 


posed the largest Clovis points yet found. 
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no ston our speculations 


Came tin the minds of beholder Demir 


shafts. Wendoes for Foire Wot, OF pries- 
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been Draken in use, that others showed wear 
and that edges had been ground for haftine) 


reSting-DiacCe Of oi 


Che site itself was-called asimpte ache. a 
habitation, the last 


chief, a flint knapper's hut, a hunting shrine, 
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EVEN A shaman s+ tent 

All agreed, however, on one point that 
vari aon return to one of the most impor 
Lant and exciting Paleo-Indian discoveries 


f all time 0 








Long barred by the Cold War trom visiting 
friends and relatives across the Bering Sea, 
Alaskan Eskimos make a historic thight 
to Siberia for a reunion. Hf the thaw between 

the U.S.S.R. and U.S. continues, 


such visits mav become commonplace again. 


By WILBUR & 


Lara 


GARRET] 


Photographs by STEVE RAYMER 
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ange of memos initiated by the 
LSS. RK. and the United States 
18, both nations took notice 
P the traffic but found ne fault 
the Cold War yours, 


nmmMmoan consent 


With It wnt 
when — hy 


wisits were forbidden. In 1958 
Eskimos in Siberia were moved 
from isolated coastal villages, 
and even clandestine contacts 
mere ct ott 
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ster-in-law, Ora G 


¢ nat erased for Tim's 
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IKE MANY A DRAMA, this one starts something you must see—right now.” Hurry- 
violently, with the death ofatomb = ing from where ] live and work —the Briining 
robber in the first act. Archaeological Museum in Lambayeque, 

The chief of police rang menear 9 Peru—I wondered which of the many ancient 
midnight; his voice was urgent: “We have pyramids and ceremonial platforms that dot 


my country's arid north coast had been 
sacked of its treasures this time. 

Pillaging tombs has long provided extra 
money for many people in the Lambayeque 
Valley. As cash income dries up between 
sugarcane harvests, villagers of Sipan 
speculatively eye an imposing, flat-topped 
pyramid and a massive adobe platform near- 
by, and gangs of looters pul new edges on 
their shovels. 

These structures were built by a people 
known as the Moche. From about A.p. 100 to 
the close of the seventh century these agricul- 
tural Indians flourished in the desert margin 
between the Andes and the Pacific, raising 
huge monuments of sunbaked mud and lay- 
ing within them their noblest dead. 

They also buried fine gold and pottery so 
alluring that in decades of excavation archac- 
ologists have rarely found a major Moche 
tomb unplundered. The artifacts, and the 
priceless knowledge they represent, almost al- 
ways disappear in an insatiable international 
black market for stolen pre-Columbian trea- 
sures. What awaited me at the police station 
in February 1987, I was sure, would be but 
the poorest castofis of a grave robber. 

Such castoffs! Among 33 antiquities confis- 


BOTH 8? MABTHA COOPER 
OVERLOOKED by thieves who ransacked 
this |, 500-yeor-old Peruvian tomb, an 


ornate copper scepter is examined by the cated from a local looter’s house were the 
author, left. Salvage reaped a windfall gilded copper faces of two jaguar-like felines 
when, nearby, he uncovered a sealed royal (right), baring shell fangs. A pair of gold 
tomb bursting with wonders peanuts gleamed three times natural size, 
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wrinkled and ridged precisely like real pea- 
nuts. A gold human head, broadtaced like an 
infant's, returned my astonished stare with 
heavy-lidded eyes of silver and cobalt pupils 
of lapis lazuli (facing page). 

The grave looters’ tradition is, unfortu- 
nately, an old one. The first came in 1532, 
when Spanish conquistadores began ransack- 
ing the Inca Empire for gold, silver, and 
gems. The eroded facades of Moche shrines 
must also conceal troves, reasoned the invad- 
ers, and they tunneled energetically. In the 
17th century looters even diverted the Moche 
River to undercut a pyramid. 

Across time countless of these ancient 
adobe structures, which Peruvians today call 
hnvacas, have yielded enough exquisite pot- 
tery, jewelry, goldwork, and other antiquities 


to inflame the covetous hearts of generations = 


of collectors, ‘To satisfy their passion, they 
have encouraged bands of Awagueros, or 
grave robbers. 

Scaling the scarred slopes of the Moche 
pyramid at Sipan can be treacherous work. 
Often enough I've missed a handhold or foot- 
hold and braked short of disaster only at the 
cost of skinned palms and buttocks: Yet some 
huncuercs dare the climb at night and, once 
at the summit, shovel by lantern or flashlight. 

The Moche platform near the foot of the 
Sipan pyramic presents an easier target 
Weatherworn to the shape of a mound, the 
platform at its base extends 230 feet by 165 
feet. Rising a mere 33 fect, it lies within 
handy reach of nocturnal diggers. 

I can easily imagine huagqueros scurrying 
hike shadows on the February night last year 
when by chance they penetrated a burial 
chamber within the platform. Hastily the 


MASTERPIECES from the 
looted tomb are now owred by a 

private Peruvian collector. They in- 
clude a gold flute, a gold bracelet (above 
right), and a tiny gold warrtor bearing 

a war club (top). 
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WITH HAUNTING EYES of lapis laruli and 
silver, o gold head seized by police has a 
twin, reportedly offered on the black market 
for $60,000, Sheet-eold ornaments have 


been assembled as a contemporary necklace. 
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plunderers broke up necklaces, bracelets, and 
other ornaments to sell piecemeal to middle- 
men who in turn supply Peruvian and foreign 
collectors. For protection they posted armed 
lookouts alop the Moche platform and the 
pyramid of Sipan 

For good reason. According to police, a 
twin of the little gold bead they seized is now 
for sale in the collector's netherworld for 
$60,000. A clandestine bid for a similar gold 
figurine has topped $100,000 

Local police tried to recover the plunder. 
Several days after the raid on the platform 


WHO HAS THE RIGHT fo 
treasures such os this gold- 
and-lapis peanut necklace? 
Demand from private collec- 
tors ond dealers hos created 
an extensive black market, 
supplied by villagers of Sipin 
near the tomb. They have dug 
thousands of pits (facing page) 
in lon accupied in the first 
millerminm A,D. by people 
known as the Afoche. [n a cem- 
etery at center live the grave of 
an alleged looter of the tomb 
who was futally shot by police 
during the confusion of a maid. 


TEs oh. DOAN, COUBTESY 
CAG Po COLLECT (BRT | 





they searched a looter’s house. He was away, 
but behind the house they found dozens of 
fragments of gilded copper—remains of fig- 
ures and ornaments that, because of their low 
commercial value, had been broken to pieces 
and thrown out. 

The police mounted @ second raid in the 
predawn hours, This time the adversaries 
met face-to-face, and one of the looters was 
fatally wounded, 

The village was in shock. Bul the artifacts 
that had been plundered from the platform 
would lead toa magnificent discovery, « « # 
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ea the finest example 
of pre-Columbian jewelry 
ever found emerged near 
the looted tomb in a sec- 
ond, sealed chamber. A 
sold-and-turquoise ear orna- 
ment holds a thumb-size 
figurine with a movable 
nose piece and war club, 
a crescent-shaped headdress 
ornament, and a minuscule 
owl’s-head necklace. 

This was not art for 
art’s sake. A skeleton 
found with the figurine 
was attired in much the 
same fashion. 
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HE TREASURES UNEARTHED by 
the looters could only have 
come from a tomb of unprece- 
dented magnificence. Could the 
ancient Moche of Peru, who 
built the massive mound 17 

centuries ago, have hidden other royal tombs 

in its depths? 

I beliewed so. 

Now, a vear of intensive excavation has 
brought to light one of the richest and mostsig- 
nificant tombs ever found in the Americas— 
the clearest mirror of the littie-known Moche 
culture. Several similar burials may surround 
it, forming a royal mausoleum. 

From this extraordinary burial we recorded 
treasure after treasure: A solid gold headdress 
two feet across, a gold face mask, a gold 
knife, multiple strands of large gold and silver 
beads, a beautifully crafted rattle hammered 
from sheet gold and hafted 
with a solid copper blade, gold 
hells showing a deity engaged 
in severing human heads, a 
pure gold warrior’s backilap 
shield weighing nearly two 
pounds, and exquisite gold- 
iund-turquoise @ar ornaments. 

Additional skeletons found 
in the burial cham ber, along with the sumptu- 
ous grave goods, conjure up an elite of retain- 
ers, concubines, and warriors, They served in 
life at the pleasure of the tomb's chief occu- 
pant, were sacrificed at his death, and lay hicl- 
der beside him for oa millennium und a half. 
My friend and colleague Christopher B. Don- 
nan believes he was a warrior-priest (see arti- 
cle beginning on page 550), Perhaps his awed 
subjects titled him as [ do: Lord of Sipan. 

Discovery of this Moche ruler casts in high 
relief a people whose refined art and technol- 
ogy rivaled that of the Maya, their Central 
American contemporaries. In ceramics and 
weaving, the Moche were worthy prececes- 
sors—by some 1,200 years—of Peru's more 
storied Incas, 

While never empire builders like those con- 
querors, the Moche nevertheless extended 
their dominion across a 220-mile-long swath 
of coast, settling in irrigated valleys in the 
tnanner of the ancient Sumerians of Mesopota- 
mia. By diverting rivers: into impressive 
networks of canals amd channels, they trans- 
formed.a barren hinterland into a fertile terri- 
tory of enviable abundance. The oasis valleys 
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that they farmed sustained well over 50,000 
people, more than live there today. With 
organized purpose the Moche employed their 
surplus energy to erect lofty pyramids and 
master clever metalwork. They almost cer- 
tainly traded with peoples as distant as 
present-day Ecuador and Chile. 

For all their sophistication the Moche never 
developed a writing system, not even glyphs 
such as served the Maya. Nor are there foreign 
chronicles of their history, like the accounts 
in which Spanish conquistadores and priests 
recorded Inca ways, Fortunately, however, 
the Moche immortalized scenes of ritual, 
mythology, and warfare with alegacy ofrichly 
decorated pottery. Indeed, almost all we know 
of the Moche has been deduced! from. these 
ceramic Masterpieces. 


@EARCHING FOR THE TOMB, my col 
league Luis Chero Zurita and I faced 
stiff competition from huaqueros 
| and gold-crazed villagers. 

‘a Gold fever gripped the people of 
Sipdn and other villages. Men, women, and 
even young children flocked to the adobe 
mound. Using shovels, sieves, and bare 
hands, they poked and pried in a frenzy for 
scraps of metal, beads—anything the hua- 
queros might have discarded or overlooked. 

Lest vandals entirely raze the platform, we 
persuaded police tomake surprise patrols until 
we could launch » rescue operation. For the 
time being our goal wae modest: to salvage 
whatever information and artifacts had 
escaped the looters’ pillage. 

As soon as possible we set up a tent at the 
site. In April we paid the first wages to work- 
men gut of funds contributed by a pasta manu- 
facturer and a governmental development 
agency; a2 local brewery chipped in, and the 
National Geographic Society made a generous 
grant. Invaluable encouragement and support 
came from the National Institute of Culture of 
Peru, the Briining museum's formal patron. 

Tension ran high during the first weeks of 





SILAOURTTED GUARDS keep watch over 

the tomb of a high-status person termed a 
warttor-pricst, Villagers continued.to sieve 
the other tomb for looters’ leavings until 
the guards were posted. Excavation began 
in April 1987 with support from the Peru- 
vin government, local firms, and the 
National Geographic Society 


National Geographic, October 1088 
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Perus 
Moche Culture 


HE LIMELIGHT of history that for 

ao long bathed Peru's Inca now 
Hiuminaies the Moche people, who 
preceded them by 1,200 years. They 
farmed asernes of river valleys drain 
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stretch of Peru's northern coast 
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AMID STUNNING TRIBUTE, the warrior-priest 
lies bedecked from his head, for right, 


on the reverse side details the artifacts 
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GOT ©? BATH COOPFEE 


UAMISTARABLE EMBLEM OF POWER comes to 
light as the rulers fragile bones are gently 
lifted from the tomb, revealing a breatn 
toking cold headdress ornament buried 
beneath fim (top). Fused by corrosion 
onta the foot bones, copper sandals 

(cbove), far too stiff for walling, plowed 


onlva ceremonial role 


Wee not tart il 
Unlike the ancient 


Egyptians, the Moche did not design their pyr- 


(Continued from page 322) 


the original construction 


amids and platforms as mausoleums, but to 
serve as religious enclaves. and administrative 
centers, Only ata ruler's passing was a cham 
ber carved out to accommodate his body 
almost a5 an afterthought 

Moche workmen had to race bodily cderay 
when entombing a master. Modular comstruc- 
tion methods eased their task: Moche pryra- 
mids and platforms are built of rectangular 
bricks arrayed like bread loaves in wide and 
distinct vertical stacks that abut but do nol 
bind each other 

Moche laborers built the platform at Sipan 


nnd one of the two Dyramics hefore A.D. 300. 


pyramid after 700, Ry then Moche culture was 
SOT 
scholars envision the Moche sapped by a slow 
and peaceful invasion of peoples from the 
south, An alternative theory cites wariike 


in decline. for reasons still obscure 
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highlanders called the Huari, sweeping down 
from the Anes to the east, 

Gefore the Moche and after them, peoples of 
the cowst built wdobe pyramids and platforms 
From the top of the Moche pyramid at Sipan 
vou Can pick oul 28 other such huacas within 
an easy walk 

Vulnerable to looters, the adobe huacas face 
inother enemy: rain 

Inan average year the north coastof Peru re- 
oeives less than halfan inch of rain, preserving 
not only the huacas but also their builders: 
many have come down to ws as leathery mum- 
mies. At intervals, however, shifting Pacific 
weather patterns known as El Ninos unleash 
torrential downpours. In 1985 | waded sap- 
ping from house to office at the three-story 
Briining muzeum to rescue mummies and oth- 
er relics from basement exhibit cases menaced 
by. floodwaters, a museum director literall, 
bearing the weight of the past on his back 

Dunne the centures, El Nifio rains have 
whittled down the platform at Sipan by-abaut 
three feet. The Moche pyramid too has 
shrunk, bysome 12 feet, Without caretakers to 
renew the origmal skin of sun-dried mud, its 
sleep sides have grown deeply gullied, until 
the carthen temple resembles a mammoth 
block of beurre chocolate melting in the sun. 
Yet it still towers nearly a hundred feet hich. 








VEN GREATER Moche pyramids 
break the horizon elsewhere be- 
tween the Andean cordillera and 
the sen. A colossal one endures 350 
miles north of Lima, Peru's capi- 
tal. Dubbecl Huaca del Sol—Pyramid of the 
Sun—it dominates the valley of the Moche 
River, cradle of the Moche culture. Amongethe 
largest man-made structures in South Amerti- 
ca, itlooms 135 feet tall, covers 12,5 acres at its 
base, and contains more than & hundred mil- 
lion bricks. 

Erecting a pyramid or platform probably 
took a generation or more. The platform at 
Sinan ascends in three tiers, in careful north- 
south alignment. So many mud bricks went 
Into itanrd its companion pyramids that a néar- 
by borrow pit scooped out by the brickmakers 
remains today as a small lake 

Hundreds of men working in teams added 
gravel to mud and pressed the mix into small 
wooden moids, then baked the bricks in the 
hot sun 

Unaided by the wheel, other laborers passed 
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HE? o's TPL wLETEE LESS 
WHISPERS IN THE DUST Were coaxed inta 
Plousible statements. A figure with 
Liorikieed arma (foo) materialized fom 


fragments of gilded copper sewn onto a 


cloth banner, Cone splints were used in 
headdress ormonmtents to hold feathers, 
which left telltale traces in the sediment 
as they disintegrated, 





MINIATURE MAN OF GOLD within 
the ear ornament that electrified 
the archaeologists turned put ta 
be one of a matched poir. While 
the firef piece, iiesitu (left), wee 
reaaonobly mtact, the second 
(below) wos badly deteriorated. 
Listing the trittial ornament asd 
mide, orcideologist Susans 
Meneses, the author's wife, metic- 
uicusly disassembles the darnniged 
fiqure’s dorens of pieces for later 
restorition. A gold chin-and-cheek 
mosh, nose draments, and other 
ear omuaments lie bestde therm 
ek i Ca 
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Rid National Geagrapate, October 1988 


fresh bricks hand to hand to workmates who 
stacked anc mortared them with more mud. 
As the platform and an attached ramp rose 
higher and higher, scaffolding appeared, a 
roost for plasterers. The coat of mud and sand 
that they applied protected the platform's 
sloping sides and sealed its level top. 
Immortality of asort memorializes the men 
who made the bricks for the platform at Sipan. 
In the wet faces of new bricks they scratched 
their marks: an &., an 5, a trident or circle or 
other symbol. Some bricks preserve hand- 
points. | find it eerte to splay my hand across 
such a brick and find my fingers: perfectly 
matched to those of another, long dead. 


POSSIBLE VIsTan of Moche ceremoni- 
al life emerged one day from the 
huaqueros”’ lucky pit. A heavy 
copper scepter, more than three 
. feet long and embedded in a 
side wall, hac escaped earlier detection. When 
we freed it, we beheld at its lop a curious and 
complex scene sculptured in miniature: 

A supernatural creature, half feline ane 
half reptile, copulated with a woman upon a 
dats canopied by a peaked roof. Forming a 
halustrade around this dats were mace heads 
ranged in double file. Above, on the ridgeline 
ofthe roof, 17 tiny double-faced human heads 
were each crowned with a horned helmet. 
Might the erotic scene represent a myth of 
world creation of fertilization of earth? Or 
perhap: the semidivine origi of Moche roval 
cynasties? 

With its platform and pyramid and its mys- 
hique of a semidivine personage, Sipdain must 
have been.a focus of spiritual life in the Lam- 
baveque Valley. Nevertheless we know little 
of the Moche's religion, although their well- 
planned burials testify to faith in wn afterlife, 
The strange deity of the scepter—if deity he 
i—iUTnS up in scenes on Moche pottery from 
Widely separated locations and from different 
periods spanning hurnedrecds of years, demon- 
strating his hich and lasting importance. Cmlv 
rarely, however, does he appear ona dais or 
throne-like platform, sheltered by an elabo- 
rately decorated rool, 

T came to beheve that a canopierd throne or 
sanctuary once stood on the plattorm at Sipan, 
together with a small number of storerooms 
and housing for a favored elite, 

It was cifficult to restrain my excitement 
when in June 1988 we discovered the first 
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fragments of clay heads, exactly the same as 
those represented in the scepter. For the first 
time we learned directly that the Moche deco- 
rated! the roofs of their palace compounds or 
shrines with painted, baked-clay sculpture. 

In such a reserved compound there would 
have moved servants, concubines, warriors, 
and priests, all attending a sovereign. Accept- 
ing homage and tribute, performing priestly 
dunes himself, and standimg confidently al 
the apex of the social pyramid with absolute 
power of life and death over his subjects, he 
must have seemed a demigod. 


HE MOCHE hacia keen sense of how 

best to distribute themselves in the 
Lambaveque Valley in order to 
wring the last crop of advantage 
from limited supplies of moisture, 
At Pampa Grande, 12 miles east of Sipdin, they 
erected two immense platforms in the narrow- 
est part of the valley, a natural chokepomt 
from which to control water flawing down 
from the cordillera, 

The strategic location of Pampa Grande, 
the ruins of numerous storerooms at the base at 
its platforms, and huge quantities of potsherds 
point to tt as the vallev's achministrative ancl 
urban hub. Ten thousand people may have 
lived there. 

From Pampa Grande to Sipan the Moche 
constructed #2 broad irrigation canal, the life- 
lint of the valley. Sections of this bigh-banked| 
channel <till exist, and I've often driven its 
now dusty bed: catth and schoolchildren also 
find ita convenient sunken thoroughfare. 

Following gravity 's lead, the Moche farmed 
wherever water would flow; their main canal 
supplied a vast system of irrigation ditches 
that permitted them to till right to the foat- 
hills of the Andes, Avocaco and other fruit 
trees lined causeways lacing irrigated fields 
of beans, peppers, potuto¢s, squash, corn, 
pranuts, and manioc. There were harvests in 
all Seasons: 

With all arable land reserved for growing 
food, villawers found living space on a hillside 
beyond water's reach to the east of the plat- 
form at Sipdn. Their houses were mud walled 
and roofed with thatch 

The Moche enjoyed a diet rich in protein 
and probably better balanced than that of 
Many modern Peruvians. Fish from the near- 
by Pacific were eaten fresh or sun dried. They 
ate Muscovy ducks and guines pigs. Todrink, 
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PERHAPS A ROYAL INSIGNIA, @ igure similar 
to thot on the bonners stands before a fo 
foot-wide gilded copper headdress. Broce- 
lets of hundreds of Siny fyrnquose bacnrds 
adorm the nmiuan’s wrists, while shell bes 
fron can ddiocent pectoral ommament adhere 


fo the forge Mars: 


there was potent chicha, a cloudy beverage 
fermented from corn that had been ground and 
ed. Deer, now rare, were abun 
they were the exclusive prev of nobles. Cray- 
fish m itrigation ditches supplemented) sea 
food from the coast 

To fish, to hunt sea lions, and to reach off 
shore islands, Moche marinérs vovaged miles 








bot ant. bat 


from Land in tiny, hiih-prowed boat= made of 


reed’ bundles lashed together like pontoons 
Rnecling of trailing their legs in the water 
as if astride horses, they padlled with split 
stalks of cane 

[' Ten ow some Peruvian fishermen ven- 
little 
horses. tn the coastal village of Santa Rosa, 
not far from Sipdain, boats can be seen planted 
upright in the sand like surfboards to diy in 
the sun. These modern versions embochy u fea- 
ture the Moche would have appreciated: foam 
cores for added buovancy 
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TILL A RIDDLE as we ended our post- 
in and around the 
querds pit was whether the platiorm 
at Sipain concealed any other impor- 
| Moche burials. We 
earthed at upper levels several modest craves 
of A later people who used the monument 44a 
ready-made cemetery for commoners. We 
alan uncovered a section of the platter tiled 





marten hus 


tant hewl uwin- 





ie 


in with loosely compacted sand and small 
As we probed this fill—it was ole but 
clearly vounger than the surrounding brick- 

the suspicion seized Luis and me that here the 


SLOrES 


Platform had been opened and resement m 
Moche times, 

The imprint of 
beams, long since rotted away, teassured us 
that we were on the neht track. The ten-foot 
timbers hac enclosed a rectangular chamber 
about four feet deep. Sand sifting through the 
roof gradually filled the 
Against thissmothering blanket we made siow 
headway with the archaeologist’s dustpans 
and puntbrushes 

At last the flick of a brush bared the ld of a 


another set of wooden 





chamber below. 
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rec| clay pot, and tedium vanished. Now even 
fillip exposed small pots, bowls, beakers, jars 
We eventually inventoned more than a thou- 
sand pieces in all, perhaps the createst cache o! 
pre-Columbian ceramics ever excavated 

The Moche had pottery tor évery need 
They produced huge amount®of strictly ut 
tarian ware—for cooking, 
tor stockpiling dried beans and corn 

Other clavware bore intricate iconceraphs 
Red-and-beige patterns, kalecidloscopic at first 
sichnt, resolve themeclves on second look mtn 
oft repeated motifs. One sre 
Moche artis the burial theme: [wo men strain 
with a rope sling to lower a coffin-like shape 
inte the earth. Subtle ceramic portraits depict 
warnors, hunchbacks, women giving birth 
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doubt that master Moche potter: 
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ais they inci ore nm thei r Art— down to 
arts anc 4 
Wality to faces Split 
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ink! ES a nc beskiine Lo vie 


a ughter or prering 


cool and haughty t emiles 


These portraits, as well.as naturalistic rep- 


. . = at 5 ee . 
esentations of animals, Plants, and msects, 


tracitionally grace so-called stirrup-spout bot- 
1 char 


thes — heautifully crafted vessels with 


Che ris Hancllie-Spcrut he sole fii in 


Ihe cache we lount) Was tensed ina crou '" 

Mert-eyed lFuana 
Hundreds of red clas 

rudely but humanly stvled, like so 


beaker 
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‘rlaces, the absence of 


heir cours 
Otter 
traved them as copies of afew 
TLasS 

In these motifs, prisoners <al 


humiliation of 


Wear, 2c] thew wentirn shales hie 
asic tlesierns 
produced in molds 


naked ane 
cuftered the leash-like rope 
collars. Mou: 


res KN 


SIC iis chute he Orns. OMe He- 
: their tl 
and their earlobe: 
ments. Others putfed 
rale ark 
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ended pectorals, or kissed the 


ts hung with necklaces 
acorned with larg 
their chests 
MIF Lh 


mE at | 
henegth 
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SAUL ATIOon 
of ma che its 


In the tomb many of these manne 
stood arranzed in svmbolc tableaux, like 
figures in #& Christmas creche. Musicians 
forexm@mple, ringed and faced 


folbler PCcrsonages Wore cre ped cdowble file 
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A tew figures posed] alone and apart, con 
templating a half shell of Spondvius, atype of 
ovster venerated in Andean tradition as food 
for the gocls, or mecitatme before deposits of 
llama bones. Llamas yielded food, woo) for 
tarments, ond dung for fertilizer and fires, and 
served as long-distance freight carriers. 

A macabre final ascovery awaited usin the 
pottery chamber, Looking as if he had once 
been a contortionist, a man’s skeleton lay 
jackknifed on its back, with chin, crossed 
arms, and knees all forced into a joint-popping 
tuck. More than anything, the remains resem- 
bled a bony embrvo 

Nearby rested several semicircular copper 
sheets, once parts of heacddresses, and a natu 
ralistic human mask, also made of copper 
Tantalizinegly, they seemed not to be personal 
acdomments of the contortionist. Thus. his 
status could mot have been so exalted as to 
demund llama sacrifices at his death and the 
hasty manufacture of a huge pottery collec- 
tion. Could he have been a sacrificial offer- 
Ing—pernaps a voluntary suicide — buried to 
honor someone of far higher rank who might 
be entombed deeper in the crypt? 


E PRESSED FORWARD with 
our search, tuming to a cif 
ferent filled-in section of the 
platform, We burrowed daily 
until dusk: plum bed the mound 
mentally after dark. By lantern light Luis and 
[ speculated endlessly about what might lie 
below our feet A grand, undisturbed funer- 
al chamber wus our dream, although realis- 
tically we couldn't discount the chance 
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PIECES OF THE PUZZLE were unraveled by 
the author, shown cleaning one of dorens 
of red cloy jars left os offerings; mony in 
niches near the mon buried with a clog 

at his feet (facing page). The dog's sin! 
(below) appears at for left, with tte-ribs at 
lower center A circular stain over the 
man's leg boned outlines a compded copper 
artifact The head of the woman who lay at 
the Withrir-priest's feet (above) wae wear 
ng forge fobric-dnd-copper headdress 
bearing amish at upper right 
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that we might merely be rooting in debris 
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Our expectations soared when 
iw the suriace of the piatiorm, we came upon 
ay 


human skeleton. Baaly d 


it helongved tomman about Z 
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ouwton his back. 
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where they 


There was other evidence of @ soln 
burial Lumnes of « opper sti t lay 
had been slipped into the dead man’s left hand 
helmet of Pibchend 
skull; mh round copper 
Obwi 


and mouth, A traemented 


pper rested upon fils 
isl this person 


i . t 
ewe . mig irr i sel iy 
shee 3 vere his rife 


t ] = = . . Li 
hat heen a warrior—a class profisely illus 
trated in Moche art 
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VIE DCE, OT even lity 


nothing told of death by 
Gerenerdive clieease 
Yet the man = 


Ordinary, cir We 


fate was certainly oul of thi 


ound nin ttareé Hi thi j 
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the “quardian.” Ancl we grew convinced that 
his missing feet symbolized his duty to remain 
rilant and 
Guarding whom? We dug on 

EARLY JULY we had consolidated 
the uarcian’s delicate bones with 
hcrylic preservative and disim- 
terred them in a block 
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A stratum 
the final corner of a square opening tn the plat 


form, 15 feet on each suie. From the rot 
ceptn ehere we had cicovrered the puardian, 
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we bean lowerne the chamber tloor, went 


ther down we acain [ound traces of 


founc) earlier 





Magic from Moche 
eyes and fingers 
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HOW MANY MOCHE ARTISANS could dance 
an the head of opin? It almost seers thet 
they could fare, ao intricate are the works 
fet they aumehow caniuréd-wp with eeriy 
firat-millenniom technology. Aow did they 
Tone Hcerly PUcroscEpiC turquoise beads, 
dwarfed by a fingertip? Archaeologists ore 
baffled. Similar bends decorated the brace 
lets worn Oy the figures in ine boarners 
Lorger beads of shell and copper were 


atruny foether in one of the pectoral ornia 


ments (below); (he copper bods, nc 
exidized, hiawe turned preen 
Te echelons were amused when tiey 


boheld fee intricucy of Moche poldwork 
With holes the diameter of oo modern needie 
(opparsife, below), hollow gold bel were 
rrofted from sheet-pold hemispheres fused 
together ot the bacd's midpoint. Such det 
cole gdornirientis were Trung ito Oraceiets 
Und rece bee 

Lorger than life, o golel pect fatth fully 
Feproduces riecs and indentations. [ft wits 
port of hao patie! nockioces found on the 
roval figure, bie peanuts on his right side 


fatlwer 


made of pold, those to hus Left a) 
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crumbly fragments were revealing. Seventeen 
roueh-hewn Ombers, as imuch as eizht inches 
In OLameter and L3 feet lorie, hal rescecl On a 
pair of cross supports. Radiocar 
gave a date for this assembl 
or minus half acenturs 
Ay now we Het Eted wood as the harhin- 
er af a find. Sediments showed that some o| 
the imbering hard slumped a toot, sugpeesting a 
caved-in roof—and thus chamber 
beneath. Then came o vinnmoines that held us 
transhixed: Beneath our brushes materialized 
green sheal of nbbon-like copper 
strapping 40 arllully worked that the carroded 


DON tests Later 


as A DD, 2o 


crus 


anotne! 





4 prihi 


metal resembled leather lishing 

With GQuickening pulses we dusted off seven 
Dogether 
they marked the corners and sides of & rectan- 


more of the FNIGMALLE Cpe SOPs 


mular area tour feet ide and SPYEn Tee] hong 
that was faintly imprinted by three vanished 
Won | Hanks. 

For long seconds breath and words would 

not Come: only ar rip le of birds Hone c fritted inbo 
the excavation to break the enchanted silence. 
When we finally spoke, it was to babble: "A 
collin! [t'ssealed WeVer opened!” 
OG ONE ELSE in Peruvian archae- 
ology had ever reported finding 
Not ewer Elirtim 
Hin gham J the Amerncen €x plor- 
er who 
ruinsand whoin 191 
growth of centuries 
citadel! of Machu Picchu 

Now more than ever we worked as carefully 
To penetrate 
Used ortists’ 
queerze bulbs. Putf by puff, 
Oust and sediment parted. Bach leyer and 
object was meticulousiy sketched and photo 


such a collin 


liscovered several inca 
l slasher apart the jungly 
to reveal the mountaintop 





ng over lite 
colfin, we 


as surgeons labori 
gingerly into the 


brushes and airs 


fraphed where it was found, (uickhy we 


he contents ot the cothin were 





understood that 
laverec! a 
the fall of the « hambe: root. 

From gilited copper backed 
with brownish fabric, we madeé out two weav- 
ings, ane embellished with four small figures 
of a single man, the 
representation of the same 


nd somewhat jumbled, disturbed by 


fragments s O01 


other bearing a larger 


man. In breosgel- 


leeped stance, with arms wpraised anc fists 
clenched, he brought to mind a circus strong- 
man flexing his biceps. I mterpret the deco 


rated weavines as being & personal ensen or 
royal banners 
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rilcle cf 


across GOr’e vets 


A V shaped headdress of 
sheehnagtwo feet 
of Lhe man, with a nose ornament and owl 
necklace, thrusting out his chest in 
Ihe V flared wicel 
arms With open palms 


LODDEGT 


hither Eiger 
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“Op Der she 3 =f 
edatbya 
détailed miniature min of 
a Ou rqguose tunic 

stocd mo bigger than my 
may be the finest single item ofjewe! 
‘SClumbin America 
Only under a microscope could we appreciate 


vesicle the 
l rave a start—as who wouldn't. peer 





Lifting a small cloc 
meticulously ' hash 
mere sheet gold, claci m 

This 
thumb 
ry vet to come 


sprite — ht 
[rom pre-t 


the exnctine craitsm! Lnship ofits creator 
A tory war club, | 


seemingly gripped in his 
tht hase, 


slid free to the touch. A gold orna- 
ment swung from the septum of his nose 
it might in real life, A miniature 
Wes Strung with pinhead- 
nesses Hf an owl § head; a par of holes perfo- 

to hold strands of gold wire 
Tiny crescent-shaped bells swung from the lit 


tendons in his cole lege 


(LSC 
removable 
eh | kha E 2c like- 


fated each on 


tlhe man’s belt. ancl the 


stretched taut 
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By reassembling scatteres bits of gold and 
turquaise that surrounded this homunculus, 
we later found him te be the three-dimensional 
centerpiece of an ear ornament, flanked by a 
warrior on either side, 


OW WE HEGAN uncovering the 
skeleton and Javish grave goods 
of the ati ees ir WA? byes honor the 
gold effiry had been created: the 
Lord of Sipain 

A pairof gold eves, agold nose with two gold 
ornaments, and a gold chin-and-cheek visor 
overlay the Lord of Sipan’s shattered skull 
like a death mask. A gold saucer-like headrest 
cradled the cranial fragments. Exquisitely fac- 
etecl pieces of turquoise formed mosaics of 
deer, ducks, and warriors on three different 
sets of disk-like ear ornaments, Including two 
fitted) with the littl: man of gold and a match- 
Ink COMpPAnion 
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Sixteen gold disks as large as silver dollars 
lay where they had adorned the roval chest. 
Perfectly round, they gheamed like miniature 
guns. Molesin the disks had been enlarger, as 
by a cord, indicating that the necklace had 
been worn regularly and not simply for occa: 
sional ritual display. Siens of wear identified 
othereveryday items, inclucingclamshell-like 
tweerers for plucking whiskers. 

No such use marked the copper sandals we 
discovered on the feet of the Lord of Sipiin. 
Strictly ceremonial wear, they were Imposst- 
bly stiff for comfortable walking. Not that it 
mattered: Like Incarolers, Moche sovercigns 
were often borne on litters 

The panoply of high rank seemed enclless, 
We found four headdresses—two large gold 
crescents and two conical caps of cane fiber 
that were stitched with fine cotton thread and 
mounted with filigreed rondelles of gilded cop 
per, Sediments in the coffin bore traces of 
fenthers that aderned the copper-hiried bed 
hemddress Ornaments 

Hundreds of minute gold and turquoise 
teant bracelets, and thousands 
of white, coral, and red shell beads formed 
bit-likte pectoral coverings. Five of Ubese 
draped the chest and shoulders of the Lort ol 
Sinan; two rested atop his legs, four more la 
héenéath his skeleton 

We found insignia of war: atiat) darts and 
a small symbolic war club with a shield im 
mid-handle 

I picked up «long rattle with a gold cham 
ber that resembled an inverted pyramid. Its 
copper handle was sculptured with shields 
and battle clubs and terminated in a wicked- 
look ine blac 

Scenes in relief on the ratte chamber were 
all too easy to decipher. In these a man wore 
much of the now famibar regalia of a Moche 
warrior, Tugeing the hair of a hapless prison- 
er, he pitilessly thrust.a war club at hrs head, 
bringing to mind the sacrifice of prisoners for 
blood offerings. put down the rattle with the 
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NEANLY TWO POUNDS OF GOLD, a bockflap 
buried with the worrior-pricat is weighed 
by the author, af igi, and his colleague, 
Luis Chero Zurita, At the author's request, 
an official of the Peruvian sovernment’s 
Demirtment of fustice, stanidime behing 
them, legally registered all gold ond sibver 
artifacts before they were taken to the 
Bruning Archaéologiodl Misuse. 


National Geographic, October 1088 
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his rank 
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or old? Did his people 
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The royal — 
gleam of gold 


POWER SYMBOL that often appears with charac- 
ters shown in JMfoche art, a one-pound crescent- 
shaped headdress ornament of gold with part of 
a copper pin remaining in its base affirmed 
the warrior-priest’s authority. Around his 
neck gleamed 16 gold disks (right), with holes 
enlarged from long weer as a heavy neckloce, here 
re-created. Copper disks adorn a gilded copper 
joce (left, center). 

A gold ear omament inlaid with tunquoise 
depicts a Muscovy duck (top left), probably raised 
for food, Moche artists stylized these duchs by 


turning the bill $0 degrees so that it parallels 
the rest of the bird's profile. A similar ornament 
(bottom left) portrays a deer, now rare in the 
region. Deer hunting was an important cerema- 
nial activity of Moche nobles. In previously 

wrt artifacts , deer often appear in association 
Plont and may have been 
invoked in healing rituals. Sea lions were also 
hunted on the coast, both for meat and for stones 
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lconography of the Moche 


Unraveling the Mystery 








of the Warrior-Priest 


By CHRISTOPHER B. DONNAN 


5 THE SIPAS TOMB WHE 
being excavated anil its 







Contents tatalored, one 
question kept recur 
ring to all who participabed 
“Who was this person?" 

Analysis of the bones incicat- 
ed an adult mate about 35 years 
of age. The elaborate tomb, 
with its unusual plank coffin, 
AccoOmpanving male and female 
burials, and the quantity ond 
quality of grave goods, attested 
to an individual of high status— 
a member of the nobility. But a 
more precise identification of 
this noble and the role he plaverl 
in Moche society was possible 
throveh a careful study of 
Moche art 

The Moche civilization flour- 
tof Peru 
bélween A.D. 100 and 700, The 
Moche people had no writing 
system, Gut they left a vivid 
ariisic record in beautiful 


hed on the north coas 





ceramic vessels that were mod 
eled with three-dimensional 
sculpture (left) or painted with 
fine-line drawings (center) 
These Wustrate their architec- 
ture, implements, supernatural 
beines, claborate ceremonies 
and activities such a& hunting, 
WEAVING, And combat 

During the past f0 yveurs we 
have developed a major photo 
graphic archive of Moche art at 
the University of California 
Los Angeles, This archive, con: 
taining more than 125,000 pho 
tographs from museums and 
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private collections throughout 
the world, serves a5 an impor 
tant resource for the study of 
Moche culture, The collection 
also provides tantalizing clues 
about the identity of the noble 
buried in the tomb at Sipan 

As the tomb was being exca: 
vated, photographs of the 
objects were sent to DCLA for 
comparative study. Some tomb 
objects resemble in size and 
form those worn by the seater 
figure depicted in the ceramic 
vessel at left. Such vessels dem 
omstrate not only how the tomb 
OD pmEcts were worn, trul aly 
which objects would have been 
appropriately worn together 





li we assume that the objects 
In the plank coffin were worn 
and used by the man during: his 
lifetime, they Indicate stronaly 


[hat he waea warrior. Among 
them is the exquisite pair of 


Pold-and-turquoise bar orna- 
ments With stancing figures 
(pares 516-17). The central fir 
ure is a warrior holding a typical 
Moche war club. His crescent: 
shaped headdress ornament, 
node ornament, and bells that 
hang from his belt-are identical 
with objects found in the coffin, 
Inflicating Liat they were worn 
as part of a warnor’s costume 


Poe Ps 
cE? 


(pages 429-531) 
arte beck flans 
found in the tomb, one of gold 
and the other of copper, further 
support the warrtor-role. in 
Moche art these are worn anly 


Phe tao 


by warriors, who often have one 
hanging from the back of the 
tL. Simiutlearty the atlatl dartein 





be 
the jower part of the coffin are 
identical with those portrayed in 
scenes of Moche combat So too 
are the club and shield, repre- 
sented by the miniwiture copper 
version found near the darts 

One other object in the tomb 
underscores the warrior connec- 
tion—the gold rattle with cop- 
per handle that was grasped in 
Phe top 
ancl sickes of the rattle chamber 
depict an elaborately dressed 
warrior bolding-a crouching fic: 
ore by the hair while hitting 
him with his war cluob 


the noble’s neht hance 





a | 
iri 
a 


_ boom, their clothes hanging , US. 
from captors’ war clubs, prisoners are ome 
presented to the warrior-priest as a 
- attendants display his royal banner. a 
my, The scene incorporates elements from 

Moche pottery drawings as well as 
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combat obfecis, Lei exquisits DArAGed, POrVely presented in 


crafiemanship, and the fact thal Coury scenes, and ultimately 
Lhev are mace of fold Ang ever 


indicate that this warrior was of The killing af canturect wiir- 


musiially hivh status ane) ps rors occurred at a special cere 
t 


ceccedl snecial qualities. To un mony in witteh ther throats 


derstand why, tt is necessary ti Were oitand their blood pre 
Ingderstand the role of warriors sented in tall goblets to elegantly 
ind Combat in Vioche seciets (ressed inciviliinls — an ever 
Moche art provides numerois frequently depicted by Moche 
depictions of military equip artiste. The tefemony involved 
ment, Wartiors, and warriot ASpeciiic cast of participants, 
melivite. Some scenes show recopnizabie by characterist 
warriors parading as though wea? Su prerer Ls 
in preparation for war, Others Une Noche ceramic botth 
depict combat: warriors hurline bears © highly detailed depiction 
lingstones tend atlotl darts al Ol Che SacTiice Ceremony, Pani 
| the enemy from a distance and ed in fine-line drawing around 
ing war clubs at close range te chamber (below) 

The artistic depictions shou In the lower right of this scene 
| thata primary purpose of are two captured warriors sit- 
Vioche Warinre was tot aAplure ting cross-legw@ed, their hanes 
enemy warriors. Once they were tied and their throats being cut 


laken prisoner, their weapons IfuTe? Clanding bese them 





ind clothing were removed and [In the upper part ofthe scene a 
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The warnor-priest, with rays 
SmaAnaiing Ince his head and 
shoulders, i the primary figure 
wt trae 
5 normally accompanied by a 
spotted dog. In addition to 
Al Teelvet, 


sacriice certmany, He 


his cone he ml ees 
Wire a crescent-shaped head- 
dress ornament, large circular 
ear ornaments, large bracelets, 
and a warrior bhackiap, amd i 
ws gn shown Wearing o 
rescent- shared nose OPT TT 
SCe each of these items Was 
found in the tomb, could it be 


that the 


Warrior-priest we see participat 


notte wis actually the 
nein the sacrifice ceremony? 

Cine mor 
ta exit 


e piece of evidence 
See TTL stantiate this con- 
clusion. Beneath the warrint 

Wh [! his 


priest in Lhe scene belo 


litter, WIL rave projpectinz Irom 


A rattle ike the 
one found in the tom! 
eontalls 
litter, with its 
left and 


the hack rest 
et hor 
above the front of the 
chamber on the 


handle on the riuzht 
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This type of rattle is seldom 
depicted in Moche art, but exist- 
ing examples indicate tt was 
part of the ritual paraphernalia 
usec. at the sacrifice ceremony 
Phe tact that the rattle is ted 
to the litter in the scene below 
that it is the property 
of the warrior-priest. When we 
comsider that the man in the 


inclitates 


tombwas tured holding one of 
these rattles in hie right hand, 
his identification as the wiorrir- 
PMTs) Sein cern 

Dhis identification is: particu 
larly interesting since the royal 
tomb that was looted at Sinan 
in February 1987 contained 
many objects that are nearly 
identical with those found in the 
euravatied tomb. These tn luke 
Lmorere: bi nied birt Li ele ts. Curt THRE 
car ornaments, a Poll Knife 
called @ fir, & crescent-shaped 
headdress ornament, and gold 
ancl sali ry emul heels 

has seats 


l tomb also Con- 


els anil 





og 606 -<¢ 


a Wwarnor taki lap, all decornt- 
eo with scenes of p beheading 
meotit 

, it contained m gold 


we call the decapitator 
Nloreavet 
rattle with silver hanelle (left) 
that nearly identical with the 
rattle in the excavated tomb 
[page 549) 

This strongly suceests- that 
the looted tomb also contained 
a noble who enacted ihe role of 
Irtest At the sacrifice 
ceremony. (Could tt be that 
SHpan wes the designated Dirial 
place Tor these priests’ As adds 
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ional tombs are excavated in 
he burial platform, this ques 
tion may be answered. 

Dhe toval tombs at Sipan 
Mii Ve art ichenr| An el raordinary 
OP pOTinIty to correlate ancent 
artifacts with what is depictec 
In Vice art 
est treasure in these tombs-1s the 


Perhaps the great- 


priceless information they con 
thet 2s help 
ing fo reconstruct the anechent 


crvilization of the Mochs L] 


thn Intorma tion 
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Fatigue haunts an Afrikaner steelworker near 
Johannesburg. As South Africa’s “white tribe, ” 


Afrikaners have been both a despised and triumphant 
minority in a land long tormented by conflict. 





By ANDRE BRINK 
Photographs by DAVID TURNLEY 
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fhe heart of being o Koer, or former, is ottochment to the fond. In the Orange 
Free State formers finish soft drinks during corn horvest while servants wait. The 


drecm of fhe sail PHEIs ists event in the memories of those who have moved to cities, 
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Hearts fixved on heaven, deacons of thi 
Dutch Reformed Church in Swartrurrens 
a form town in the Transvaal, sing 

vinnie. Some O percent of Afrikaners 

are chiarch members, rong irom witites- 
only separatists to advocates of a nulti 


Focal congregation, 
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Phe gilded city, Johannes 
bore wos launched try thi 
discovery of goldon thie Wit 
witersrdnd in 18h6, Prom 
ner Lied arya # ill Tie ae i | el 
eorvee, fore wrth acces, 
represents the Afrikaner’s 
“cent fo power in mele oF 
low, finance, ond industry 
in rece decodes. Sore 2.6 
nition Ariens make ion 
mere than half of Seuth 
rica ‘s white population, 
but less thom !0 percent of 
its total population. Afri 
einers hold Pea ply all riayp 


POW dnd miiioory 


pists Wore than AO) percent 


bee nn cies, Com piired with 


40) percent 40) yours ogo 








eave: Sometimes | envy our parents. They 
knew exactly what tt meant to be an Affika- 


ner. My generation no longer does, 


HE NAME Afrikaner was user! as 
early as 1707 daring the strugizic of 
Dutch-ancd French Huguenot coteo- 
nists against the nepotism of Cape 
Governor Willem Adriaen van cer 
Stel and his get-rich-quick officials, when the 
unruly young Hendrik Bibault resisted arrest 
“Twon'te@o,” he said, "I am an Affixaner, 
and even if the dandirost [mapistrate) beats 
me to denth or puts me in jail, I shall not be 
silent.” At that time the name simply referred 
to enrmmecne born on Afnican sol, in conirast to 
officials of the Dutch feast india Compan, 


who, from 1652, were sent from Europe to 


fhe Asnsoner 


run the small victualing station al the Cape 

For almost two centuries afterward Afrika 
ner designated mainly persons of mixed 
blood, The Afrikaans language was partly 
shaped by siaves and others who could not 
speak proper Lhuten 

Even today the term remains loaded. 
whites insist thal itembraces Afrikaans 
speakers from the white race only (some 


Moarny 


would @o so far as to exclude even fellow 
whites whe cdo not belong to the Dutch 
Reformed (Church and the National Party) 
Some (Coloured speakers of the language 
(many of them also members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church) accept being called Afni 
kKaners; others, atfrontecl ly the ideological 
content of the term, cobs je [ vehemently. All 
this makes it necessary to explain that this ar- 
ticle deals specifically with what has become 
known as “the white tribe af Africa.” 

During the century following the clash with 
Governor Vin der Stel, at Jenst three differ- 


ent branches of Admikaners emerged. Som 





becanve officials in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company ond later of the British 
come of these displaved remarkable business 
and jucicial acumen and were quite liberal im 
their views. A-second group continued farm: 
ng in the vicinity of Cape Town, maintain 
group, 


Many tO (OOF to SUPvIVe of 





ing. some contact with Europe. A thir 
the tretboers 
their own but too proud, in a slave-ownme 
sochety, to do manual labor for others, 
trekked inte the vast interior te establish 
patriarchal families—“a master, his wife, his 
children, and his dependents 

But ¢rathually the frontier was closing 
around these trek boers— especially alter the 
Cape was first occupied by the British in 
(795. followed by permanent occupation 


Thovweh most adcguiesced to British 


in 180 cc 
rule, between 10,000 and 20,000 (less than 20 
percent of Airikaners in the frontier districts 
set out on the reat Trek between 1534 and 
1540 to attempt survival on their own. 

This exodus brought incréased contact 
with black peoples, anc what, to whites, was 
A great evasion was experienced by blacks as 
a preat invasion, In Many LASTaAnces the two 
peoples managed to negotiate some form oO 
coexistence; more often there was fierce 
conflict, culminating in Natal in the Battle 
of Blood River (1538), where afew hundred 
Boers repelled an attack by more than 

10.000 warriors of the Zulu king Dingane 
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FRIKANERS 


The stubborn white tribe 


What force drives Afrikaneres 

“The oree to be left alone,” save 

tuthor Arink. Thus Roeers turned 
their backs on British rule 


battling black tribes stitened 
racial attitudes. In 1945 the 
National Party mnsututed 
apartheid, literally “apartness.” 
In recent reforms many beaches 
cinemas, and restaurants have 


1652-1850s 

The Outech East Indie Com 
pany founded Cape Town ase 
Grovieheaning siahor im 7 Ga2 
Vier, bees of bane, are) Gian: 
decimated the natve Kinoiman 
Cosorsts boron African. Sol 
becemnk known a9 Arrikerwrs 
In (BOS EVIDAIN Wresled power 
from the Outeh. To ascane 
British control, Boer farmers 
jOOMMay eed inh thee bearer 
divring the Great Trek of the 
(8905 and batted tribesmen 


1850s-1902 
The drawn af ireecaoam rom 
Byiteh cule culminated inthe 
founding af Boer republics in 
the Orange Free State arid ihe 
Tranevaal in the 1850s, But 
the discovery of diamonds m 
(86) and cold in 1886 ended 
Bier te5lalion ard had 10 oon 
fict with Brean, eyartially 
sparking the Angia-Boer War 
Brian imumpned and South 
Alnoa bacame part ol 

the Empire 


PRESENT 


In 1981 South Africa became 
a repubes. Under ine Nationa 
Party's syoiem of aparinend, 
blacks were to be cordanad 
off. Some 7S permet of the 
populelon was offered “inda 
Serene “in ban homelands 
consisting of 13 percent of the 
eaunity Ss tartory, rach of if 
marginal terrain. Pour home 
lands have aoepted 

these tanmna 


Seah wales a 
ese DST apeciives 
Mans shiva 


; — anc pressed inland in 
| the (orrat Trek of the 
{ | Y the (orrat Tr i = 
: iG A Wat ' Snet? onearnoe 
i APRIGE = 1640s. Once there ett 0: J 


heen integrated. Passhooks thai 






—_— nds Brink, they blacks -once camied bo permit 
lied 7 lived “as farapartae travel have been abolished. But 
f posible: The mere aqurtheid's framework stands 
fy me sight of a neaghbor's Cnder the Gooup Areas Act, 
AFAR smoke on the horizon blacks, Coloureds (those of mixcd 


could be reason for suspicion, 
Ewen today, “hones off, that’s 
oir protem” brates frm 
Afrikanerdoam’s highest levels 

In the push for elbow room, 
trekkers tan up against ores 
tribes. In December 1638, at 
Blood River, some 500 Boers 
defeated more than 10,000 4ulus 
A painting depicts Aulus 
attacking a Boer comp (above) 
in an earlier battle. Victory was 
token as divine approbation; 
(od had chosen sides. Yeurs of 


5 fet 


bhood), and Asians mwet live in 
scirepated enclaves: A tricameral 
Parliament ciyes homing! repre- 
ecntation to Asians and Coloureds 
but ignores blacks who cannot vote 

The Atmkaner sees himself 
besiemed by a world that cdemanels 
he ive up loaned be bled for, Most 
regard vielcting power to a black 
majority as intolerable. “Once 
YOU VE RIVEN [Wer away, You 
can't ort it back,” says one 
Meanwhile, South Alrich sees no 
end to confrontation 
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Boer won aSry Vics ies 

A Thm Anion Wier, than 

sores I Gia laces 

in face of a Biritieh Guiithop 

The Gtieh Onome reEictance 

By muting Boa? Roriilies 
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Standing foursquore behind a marriage 
of four decades, Danie and Tienie Nortje 
show their wedding photograph. In i 90g 
his family trekked from the Cape to the 
Transvoolivith only o cow dind feo aren. 
Such fortitude had typified Boer guerrillas 
in the Anglo-Boer War (below). “Indepen- 
dence mang them was 20 strong... if 
proved impossible to maintain disciptine 
in armies that... humiliated the imper- 
ial superpower in the early months,” 

sirys journalist joseph Lelyveld. 
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December 1988 marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of the battle. The centenary celebrations 
in 1938, with their reenactment of the Great 
Trek, became the catalyst that caused Afrika- 
nér national consciousness to crvstallize in the 
form the world knows. Today, with Afrikan- 
erdom torn apart by infighting; the new cele- 

rations acquire particular significance in 
recasting the past in a heroic mold in-anat: 
tempt to reunite the vols (people, nation). 

But the event also highlights divisrve forces 
in society as two opposing serie: of festivals 
unfold—one organized by the government, 
the other by the extreme right wing in the 
political spectrum that wishes to exploit the 
occasion toward the attainment of anew 
whites-only Afrikaner state carved out 
of the Republic of South Africa. Both cele- 
brations kindle suspicion and resentment 
among the black majority, which perceives 


bf 







the threat of white supremacy reconfirmed 

The discovery of diamonds at Kimberley 
and gold in the Transvaal prompted Britain 
to become more aguressive toward the two 
small republics the trekkers had formed, and 
after the devastating Anglo-Boer War (189%- 
1902) they lost their independence. In 1910 
South Africa became a union within the Brit- 
ish Eampine. But deep animositie surround- 
ing that war persisted, and even today many 
Afrikaners react with rage to the memory of 
18,000 to 28,000 women and 
children whe died in British con- 
centration camps (as compared 
to the 7,000 Boers who died 
tn butthe) 

Ever since union two major 
attitudes in Afrikaner politics 
have prevailed—on the one hand 
the conciliatory and fairly liberal 
policies of General (later Field 
Marshall Smuts and his succes: 
gors, on the other the narrow 
brand of nationalism champi- 
oned by the party that finally 
came to power in 1948 with 
apartheid as its battle cry. For 
the first hme in their history, 
Aimkaners had come to power 
in South Africa on their own, 
and they had no. intention of 
relinquishing it to anvone else. 
They brought te their new task 
much of the crude skill through 
which they had survived for 
three centuries asa largely rural people. 
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HAT STRIKES ONE today is 
that so many Afrikaners 
(more than 80 percent in 1985 
as opposed to just over 40 per- 
cent in 1946) have become city 
dwellers, many of them as sophisticated as 
any slicker from New York or Sydney. One 

of the first Afrikaners to reach the top in 
South African industry—unthl comparatively 
recently the near monopoly of English and 
Jewish businessmen—was Albert Wessels, 
who progressed from barefoot farm boy m the 
western Free State to chairman of Toyota 
South Afmica Lid. with assets of more than 
300 million dollars. The white-haired, urbane 
Weeeels, now 80, recalls how after the Anglo 
Boer War his parents returned to their farm 
to find the homestead burned down, the 
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he bites, or monieer, of 0 PoVverntnent- 
owned vinevard near Cape Town trucks 
formhands home. The cconeny depends 
Pia 


heavily on abundant, cheap tabor, Some 


workers make only $60 a month; one 


mop ecm oni half as much os men, 
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l1 fespondence, and nowadays he runs 
mal jotog hic DOS Ue perce ui 

Ing his own brand of folk pee cr", 
Riekert's father grew up in dire povert, 

on & drought-stricken farm, feeding most 

itl Dik thom hone Tl ery i! 

locusts. Durme World War Il—at 16, though 

ne tencled he wu he pruned thi rim' 
fi bai iba Lavi Fm nN tartan Sut hwesi 


Arica. He avec on lor several yenrs and 
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impressed by what they saw as the resurrec- 
hon of German pride and strength after the 
humlintion of 1918. On their return to South 
Arica they were faced by their own people 
who, economically broken by the Anglo-Boer 
War, were moving to the cities, establishing 
an entire generation of poor whites. What 
war couldn't do was nearly achieved by pov 
erty: that, and a terrible drought in the earh 
thirties, linked to the Depression, threatened 
to extinguish the Afrikaner people 

They were saved mainly by 
cultural and social welfare or- 
panizations inspired by 
cal motives. Among these waa 
the Afrikaner Broederbond, or 
League of Rrothers, 2secret orga- 
nization to promote the Afrikaner 
cause, Significantly it was. born, 
in the words of its initiation rite, 
out of "the deep conviction that 
the Afrikaner nation withitcown 
nature and task was called into 
being in this country by God's 
for as long as it pleases 
(rod, tO remain in existence, 

[n many of these organizations 
key roles were played by the lead- 
ers newly returned from Hitler's 
Third Reich. They 
hand in the continuing rewriting 
of Afrikaner history, creatine-a new nivtholo- 
zy to bolster mational consciousness, and 
eventually in the victory of the chauvinisti 
core of Aimkanerdom in the elections of 1948 
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RADITIONALLY the church has 

played @ key role in the structuring 

and cohesion of the volk, but in re 

cent times Afrikaners have become 

more ambiguous in their attitudes 
Donald Riekert doesn't regularly go to 
church, and to the horror of same of his 
neighbors, he has noteven had his children 
christened. Yet he would never dream of set- 
ting outon a trip by car without first asking 
the Lord's blessing. 

In my youth, on Oom Jannie's farm, we 
hac to spend the interminable Sunday atter- 
noons indoors — those sweltering summer 
days redolent of npening fruit and crushed 
trapes and bruised grass, resounding with 
bindcadls ane the allurme murmur of a cold 
mountain stream under ancient oak trees in 
the farmyard—forced to read Bible stories or 


fhe Afibaners 


Consigned to the earth he helped till, 

a tloborer tis buried at a funeral (below) 
attended by Hannes Myburgh, eighth- 
rencrotion owner of Meerlust Wine 
Estate, Foreman Cassiem Africa (oppa- 
site, ot right), fifth generotion of his 
fomily to work the property, rides with 
Aivburgh, who works to improve his 
laborers’ living conditions ond helps 
educate their children. “In the old days 
i wis more master-servant; [don't want 
that,” he sets. 





“uplifting literature.” Today many younger 
Afrikaners never set foot in a church— 
although before aimeal they may atill hold 
hands and intone a prayer 

There are no fewer than three Dutch Re- 
formed Churches, each with the same confes- 
sions of faith, same language, same people, in 
the same country. The Nederduitse Gerefor 
meerde Kerk (NGK) has 1.5 million mem 
bers, 25 opposed to the 200,000 of the 
NWederduitsch Hervormde Kerk and half that 
number of the Gereformeerde Kerk, More 
than 70 percent of all Afrikaners belong to the 
three Dutch Reformed Churches 

In 1987 the extreme right wing in Afrika- 
ner politics, rebelling against a recent deci- 
son of the NGAK to-open its doors to all races, 
lormed vet a tourth branch, the Afrikaner 
Protestant (Church. In addition, of course, 
there are separate Dutch Reformed (Churches 
for Coloureds and blacks. The situation {s 
compounded by the fact that more and more 
Alnkaners, ill at ease among the political ten 
lw white church, become members 
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Cine of the first to 
ers NBUGE, ONCE an MmMporiani 
within the Broederbond as well asa 
leader within the Dutch Reformed Church 
In 19635, nol 


Clandestine method 


of these later branches. 
ce on was Mev 
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with the 
1s ot the Broecde rhe, He 
was instrumental in exposing the organiza- 
is in the 
when he refused 


onger able to aeree 


tion's secret soon alterwared 


Press; 


Lo give Up is position as 





editor of the liberal publication Pre verniat 
he wre forced to resin hie position in the 
church, In 1977 hanning 
ders, and in due course he jomed the 
black) Dutch Reformed Church m Africa 
“When peopl their 
postions 26 enemies, told me 
‘the danger they can a hailinge 
think of ‘m of exrstence. It has 
happened in Northern Iretand. It ts also 
Afrikaners. We have lost our 
acuity of De ae: 
Anton Vorster, the voung min who was 


disowned by his DIOUS father when hie cecicle a 
to marry a girl of mixed blood, 
the roots of that f 
PX DETIENCE 
Inmy youth, My 
money to 
preacher came to the door toa 
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happening to 


[races MANY of 
family break lo religious 
a central s ae 


"The church olaved 


lather gave larfre amounts 
but when a black 

ek fora contr 
told very patronizinely fo 

, people.” 


‘our church 
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Was 


the church tulfilied 
more than a religious function if 
Afrikaner soctet 
Trice the onh CC 
rathering. J 
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erry Li 
Communion, 
brought farmers in outlying 

)attend the church services, and also to sell 


Pele 


districts to town 


ce, HI) gle with | eHowoanen 
Of events ml 

:, three-legged 
1ercased pig wit, and 
At New Wear's this 
juNnded off with an all- 
urmivard, 
nie) by drinking on & preat scale—itwilidits 


livhtning}), 


rece 
and enjoy the great variety 


oy ty Fre Fi ‘por — pillow fight 


de up 
;rHceS, Cali hing Luz of 
innumerable others 
wotld invariably bet 
tight ball ina barn or fa AC CT Eee 
white mampoer (peach brandy), or 
more innocuous singer beer anc lemonacle 
With the dawning of a mo 
social events have almost ciccd oul 

though they still mark festive occasions like 


Heroes’ Day, New Year's Day, or Raster 
Monday. In small communities eating ts still 


re urbanized 


Loese 


of these backyard cooks 





reLher 


funeral receptions, 


a popuiAr pastime that brings people tog 
whether at wedding or 
church 
auTicultural shows, or by 


haraars. vendictre (cattle auctions!) 


inviting fends ovel 


for broaaiwert (barbecue) or potiekes (stey 
an iron pot over an open fire) 
fional and national com 
netitions orfanized annually to pick the best 
Stellenbosch boasts 


revived tradii- 


preparedd-in 


There are larre re 





a Gourmet Guild, which has 
tional Cane cooking with its strong Malay 
a richly flavored curried 


rhlonmetiiebredie (a stew 


Influence: bobotie 
mince ish), tats 
made with water hawthorn), and the like. In 
Mamaquahand you may be invited to taste 

the curious mottled greenish sausage-like 
faber Teas 


Valtional Georrupiic, O 


Speaking eye to eve, Foreign 
Winister Roelof (Pik) Kotha and 
Lennox Sebe, President of the 
Ciskel homeland, talk politics 
(above). A moderate in his porty, 
Botha nonetheless insists that 
South Afrieg “coxnunet be hele! to 
romaom by the 0,5." when tt comes 
to deciding its destiny. Students at 
the English-speaking University of 
the Witwotersriand in fobenies 
bury protest Fducation Minister 

Pe. We. de Aleris pobicies, Deputy 
Vice Choncellor Mervyn Shear 


sks students to confirve the protest 


tf conpus, Students took to the 
i 


miree ts way Ol Pf wtrtre Tid rnecil 


biaek by moliee. 





lhe pageant of ordinary life goes 
onat a foirin Messina, on the 
northern border, where beauty 
contestonts wait Heir farm on 


stage (abowe). Phe procession 


of politics is carried to a black 


trwnship hospital visited my 
President Meter W. Botha ond 
wife Elize. Outside South Africa, 
Botha appears asa jackbooteced 
enforcer, At home the for right 
labels him a dongerous liberat 
Caught on a swaying nolitice! 
tightrope, South _Ajrica’s govern- 
ment wrestles with @ paradox: 
How to shore power with blacks 
without abdicating it, 








Puffadder (springbok bowel stuffed with 


pluck), or less exotic but delicious wild cab 


hiite Dredre (stew), or kidneys roasted in cal 

A very special social art is that of the story- 
teller, and in the Marico rezion of the Trans- 
vaal, in Namaqualand, or in South-West 
Atmica (Namibia) old mén still can hold an au- 
dience captive for many hours with colorful 
anecdotes and hyperbolic tales of the feats o1 
foolishness of country heroes 

In récent vears storytelling has 
brought to television by the tremendously 
popular fan Spies, he bas turmed into national 
heroes the well-meaning country-bumpkin 
son of a farmer who used aspanner to killa 
min who 


Deen 





tly on his father s heacl, or the ole 


Jie Afpizaners 





chiseled away the underside of u railway 
bridge to let his donkevs through. Asked wiy 
he hactn’t siraply dug a trench in the ground 
he pointed out that it was the donkeys’ ears 
that were too long, not their legs 

[In other respects television—introcluced in 
south Africa only in 1976—has enced many 
traclitional forms of entertainment. The 
extent to which television has mesmerized 
people and broken down communication is 
Wustrated by a recent event in Pietersburg in 
the northem Transvaal, where the body oft 
elderly Mrs. Anna Bronkhorst was discovered 
in front of her TV set after she had been dead 





for three days. Her husband, Lourens, hadn't 
even realized that she was dearl 

lf ‘TV forces people indoors, it inevitabh 
cuts one s tes With the outdoors—and this 
threatens one of the central wunges in the Atn- 
kaners coVect*ve cons rt MuisHess, the oream 
if the veld. Especially during the “hundred 
veoirs of solitude’ of the trek borers in the 
Interior, survival for those early Afrikaners 
depended on their ability to tune in to their 
continent—to adjust to the rhythms of the 
seasons, to lace drought and flood, 
the veld and the skies, to find medicines in 


bushes and roots ane bitter bernes. 


to read 


HE DREAM PERSISTS, In a classic 
story by the early Afrikaans writer 
Jan van Melle, “Qom Karel Neem 
Sy Geweer saam— Uncle Karel 
Takes Along His (run,” 
Boer on his deathbed comforts himself with 
the belief that he wil 
gun to heaven: “His life has been filled with 
hunting and war. He has helped clear the 
land; he’s been in most of the frontier wars; 
ne was in every battle against the English 
How would he feel in heaven without a-eun-? 
surely there must be something to hunt 
there? Dhe dew) n't dead vet. Somewhere 


an old¢l 





be allowed to take his 


OVE 


bevond our known world there must still be 
places to be cleared: places where one would 
find dangerous animals and kinds of savarces 
anit 

Even the smoothest city slicker among 





kinds of English to fight against?” 


Afrikaners continues to cherish, deep down, 

a nostalgia for the bush. Some devote their 
whole life to nature. Ludwig Wagner, game 
ranger in the Kruger National Park, points 
out that of 22 rangers In the park only five are 
Of snglish destent: he himself has been there 


tor 20 years, No matter how modernized the 





park may become, he assures me, a mere 200 Straddling the fence between subsistence 


¥ards from the road you re back in the Africa and poverty, mnemployed Afrikaner Daniel 
of centuries ago. Krits ond daughter Susan (opposite) live in 
In some frontier areas of the Transvaal fear subsidized housing. White unemployment 


has quadrupted to 1.6 percent since 1980). 
Still, average whites earn three times more 
than the lorgely unsiitlled blacks, whose 
official jobless rate has reached 20 percent. 
Free choice hos its price: Despite repeal of 


of “terrorists” has drastically changed the 
patterns of life: safety wires, security systems, 
armed commandos, and radio watch patrols 
characterize daily existence. But it seems that 


nothing will drive those Afrikaners from the the Mixad:- Mordoges Act, those who marry 
land. ‘There is something painful about the like Jeff and Lillie Venter, face ostracism 
way In which they grimly persist, behind and rorely live in white areas. 


barbed wire, to pursue a life nor- 
mally assectated with freedom 
nd Open spices 

In another form, something of 
the past seems to persist In acon 
stant wanderlust, for if a tradi 
tional Affikaner ¢ymbol-has been 
the laager, one should never for 
met that a laager was made of 
wagons, and that the urge to ex- 
plore, Lotrek into the unknownin 
search of OpCh spacers, has been a 
motivating factor throughout 
Afrikaner history, One curious 
aspect of these historical eva- 
sions 1s singled out by the jovial 
Ronnie Melck of Stellenbosch, a 
vininer of renown and an eighth- 
feneration member of a family 
that has never left the Boland. 

‘in more than one occasion Afrikaners [875. Por many years the language remained 
trekked right out of their country,” he pomts intimately associated with the “Afrikaner 
out, “And where did they end up? Inthe des- cause,” but in the work of anew generation 
ert of Patagonia, or in the most barren region of poets and fiction writers in South Africa, 
of Angola, or inthe arid Enkeldoorn area of its frontiers have been consciously extended 


\ 





Rhodesia. I tell you, it's because of the Cal- to include dissent 
vVinist streak mm us: it makes us feel good when Asa writer [find it tragic that the best 
we suffer. Yet, at the same time, these experi- known words Afrikaans has contributed to 
ences have strengthened us and mace us the vocabulary of the world are aperthernd, 
more durable.” laager, Ooasskap, and others in the same 
Writer jan Rabie spent many Vears in E.u- mold, for [ know intimately the exhilaration 
rope. “Europe taught me,” he says, “that of working in such a young, virile language 
the more my mind is opened to the whole According to the poet Uys Krige, who in his 
world, the more | become responsible for a lifetime translated several Shakespeare plays, 
tiny portion of it, by being an Afrikanerina Afrikaans at its present stage of development 
small village, in a small language.” is comparable to Elizabethan English. This 
Perhaps this “small language” is the crux idea makes it almost a crime that in the mind 
of the matter, even if many Afrikaners are of the world the language should be associat- 
embarrassed by the Language Monument ed only with one political ideology 
(South Africa may be the only country in the says Chris Barnard, of the watershed 
world that has ever erected a monuméenttoa generation of Sestigers—"“ Writers of the Six- 
living language). It stands on a granite hill ties" —and 1985 president of the Afrikaans 
outside the Boland town of Paarl, where the Writers’ Guilt: “The Afrikaans language iz 
soctety of True Afrikaners was formed in our only real achievement, the only thing that 
The Afvikaners G77 


Cheering from the sidelines of tole foving 
room, Piet Pretorius watches Saturday 
afternoon cricket matches (above). He 
supervises d hundred gold miners ina 
shaft some 4,000 feet deep (upper right) 
atthe Kinross Gold Mine, 60 miles east 
of Johannesburg. Nearly all Afritaner 
miners hold supervisory positions, 
Though blacks ond whites work side 
by wide, socializing is usually a segre- 
gated domain, Here a group of Afrikaners 
in the Orange Free State play a game 
of jukskel, a form of horseshoes (right) 
In recent years team sports have become 
increasingly integrated, But apartheid 
has made South African teams tic 
poriohs of internutional competition, 
and they ore usually banned from 
partici parting. 
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religion nor anvthing else 


ISSTORICALLY, the Afrikaners’ 
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detined in terms of a threat, in- 


creasingly, since 1795, thes 
threat was posed by Great Brit- 


un. Amel it is im 
and even in many sophisticated Afrikaners, a 


AZINE 1 
deep-seated mistrust, if not actual hatred, of 
At the very feast, there 1s 
LIVe Sense oO] HWaeys DEVINE Do COMPe Le Wilh 


of having to “show 


the Eeneiish AT fac 


i if hs them 
Lit Bneisn 12M 


exacerbated by & persistent tendency among 


SOUL Atrican English to desoise Afrikaners 


PC UARCOULT OF UnEFRuUCAlEd 
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Atnenad, who eave up her librarian ioh ti 
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Dros Perinie® Tarn in 


1 | ae | ke 
help her husband on tis 


the lush subtropical eastern Transvaal, re 

calls with gleaming blue eves how, when she 
Ten her baby son, an bneish colleague com 
miserater 
Lint 
make you shudder to think he may marry a 
black girlione dayr” My 


(rather have him 


“How awful to bring Tan hild in 


in times like these. Doesn'tit 


this 
[riend's react 
CAME Lom the PUuLS: 
marry a black girl than an English girl 
Phe Atrikaner has traditionally defined 
himself in rélation to the black African, At 


the outset race relations were la 


ree i? ote Te | 


mini bY the labor situation (slavery: and en 
lorced ¢mployment of indigenous peoples), 

Lin the other hand, early Lutch sailors and 
colonists har no compunction about miscege 
nation, and as early a4 1671 three-ou 
all children born to Dutch East | 
were of mixed blood, I 


‘oday's Afri- 
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lrequent, yel on several oCcason 
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refarded as a foreign inverter. White farmers 


and free Khoikhoi (the nomadic people incat 
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pHi 

Rhokhoi, « 

tHled in black communities across 1 

syHbimitted themselves to the authority 

Xhosa chiefs—even married black wives rights to all classes, without dist 
While many early Afrikaners subjected i Many of the younger gen 

digendus people to “the most inconceivable frown up expecting a vo 


I] = ict 
maltreatment,” others adopted remarkably black Phis sometimes leads to 


LL 


liberal ablitudes. Cine of these was Andne: vicious emotional manifestations on the 


Stockenstrom (1792-1864), landdrost of the extreme right. When an Afnkaner mission rm 
remote district of Graaftf-Reinet. Confronted turned {rom Senegal in mid-1987 after meet- 
by angry frontiersmen whodemanded to take ing representatives of the banned African 

the law in their own hands in dealing with 'Wational Congress (ANC), it was grectec al 
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An Suis Airport hostile muri bers of the 
extremist AW 4 (Adrikaner Weerstancs- 
beweging —Afrikaner Resistance Movement 
A British Airways flight attendant carving. a 
ack baby was confronted by the demonstra 
rar "Put down that chile they shouted! 


Tl a ible ti I Lj | Lt fAansirt Wri |. the 
animals of the veld.” one man cried 
AL the other extreme ore people like thi 


young son of a jeacting Afrikaner tndustrialiat 


in Johannesburg who found fulfillment 


eine a member of a crack army unit. Burt 


stisets ne @i Lhe uta rat 1 nMiversie i] the 


41" | 
Pe 





Pav up or get out is the choice given a 
Prt in Soweto, fohonnesburge s block 
township. Afrikaner township monaper 
Frederick Gerber orrives af 3 osm. to 
collect back rent. In Sa? township pest- 
denis initioted a rent boycott to protest 
housing conditions and aparthedd. Now 
on estimated S4 milfion dollars in back 
rent is owed. Soon after this picture 

woe taken, zeveral formilies were evicted 
“A township monopger came with police. 
The family hod one last chance to pary. If 
they couldn't, they were put an the street,” 
the photographer reported. 





Witwatersrand changed his outlook, and 
for duty in a black 
left the country, 
now associated with the ANC 
Ati. CAE, n. there is Anton Vor 
now lives bacuiiy marned with his wife ina 
uburb of Johanne 


when he was called up 
and i 


used 


cisaslagliant ne ret 
ctcr, wha 
white sburr where more 
pecole from a 
though a government crackdown a con 
stant possibility, “Wwe 
ny boc, 
the landlady of our | 
tomes clr 
In the middle et 
tions one finds aa 


ther races are movine in, even 
never been ha 
Even 


OMe 


have 


raissec Li ’ he assures me,” 
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onstrated by 
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farmers like Jan “Boland” Coetzee—a lez 

nlaver and nowadays 4 leading 
who dev 
of fabor rela- 


farms. “For miiny years we 


ena rue 


vintner ih Stellenbosch otes much 


of his time to Ute iniprovement 
Pons on the 
farmers thought of no 
SOW Wwe re he c 
and the result 


it to @ KD haan 


thing but capital and 
[LTE Finning lo think of people 
grain sa change in mentalt 
ciitie 
it. [have enoeh failtiin my counbrymen, 


one has to €XPperience 


black. white and Coloured, to beleve we can 
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lution towether. 
HE AFRIEFANER WOMAN hoigs a 
RRRAL 

L Strong, Saale ~dioudinat c Society 
Her role has traditionally been that 
i wife and mother, subservient to 


And even today ani 


NOI UOUS POSITION in 


Ae Scud 
| i 
ibd Pe A A 


her husband wCITaT 
wantine to enter puble lilé or embark 
areer faces a 
SODDMSSIYaness 


"Hers & a 


reira, who lectures at the University of Zulu 


traviition of female 


onac 


rue] world," says Jeanette Fer 
land while running a household and looking 


Wfter an enereetic small dauchter. “She re 


nins torn by a professional lit 
demands becouse the forefathers 
iness 15 (Oo Séryve 


omer wh 


ERLE His 
decreed that ‘a woman s Dus 
She STEFARIER 45a new! 
has to prove herself, She feels guilt if her 
bowsehold or homelite does hrs! 
Lhe poh Antyit Rrog (whe x plan 4S COA 
ot dime of women) twa 


ve: “The Abrik 
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earth. We enjoy thi 
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constantl, 


clothes, or studying, or gardening, becaming 


a connomscur in silver, and naking cul 
istmns,' 

back her short-cropped dark hair, 
the hint of a steely smile in her mocking eves, 
Ante continues: “I blame the 
it that way 
wives, the more successful they ol 
totals 
ancestors citi 


Dots cir ja | oul Hat ( hir 


lossing 


men for it 
Phey like Che more tdle their 
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must be. Mast have remained untiter- 


ated, living the wavy their 


omplainine about the government, 
Ly rth, or telling rac 


hunting 
psf owes Wn mts oi 
braatiers smoki 


1 At 


eneraudy retreat mito 


But there 6 another sie to bene 


Fanner woman. lishe g 


her home, she also turns it into a stronghold 
Historically she has plaved.a key role in thi 
Veet NLL Cree regen j tier Vad 


SUT Wakd Gl [He Lis VN hen may pe if ik 
Were prepared urrender to British annex 


i>sreai [ rer 
paolved to trek bare! 
rather than lose their tree 


i Feed e 


Wit mi ros rhe 


Anelo-Hoer War the it di (ermine 
Lon to Survive the concentration Canis hep 
their husbands fighting in the veld 

The ATrikane Wimar i alwave in thi 
RIWays In the very 
PHaIn 
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Her four brothers represent the full political 
Spectrom AMON Whites in tht intry, from 
l ." 
ian, the eo j 1 irl 





Morching in the wake of tragedy, police 


follow a car bearing the widow of one 
af three wvhiite policemen killed by a car 
ban lost peor in /ohonnmeshu re. [he 
bomb wos blamed on militant blacks 


of the African National Congress. 
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Whenever a phd rel broke out 


tin tl P 
Treat tO Le lien A 


favorite food of whoever was there, That was 
her way of expressing her love and of patch- 
ing up hostilities, And it worked.” 

Because of her positon in the family the 
Afrikaner woman has been able to exert a 
very strong influence on ber children and 
patterns of social intercourse, Which is why 
Marina Geertsema can affirm: “Women, 
more than anybody else, haye kept tracition- 
al values alive.” By acting a5 custodians of 
“the system,” women have maintained both 
the good and the evil inherent to South Afri 
can society. But Jeanette Perretra is optimis 
tic: "I can see a whole younger generation of 








Lit 


mothers like myself emerging, who are lov 
inely but resolutely beginning to liberate their 
children from al) the preconcerved roles.” 


NW ALMOST EVERY SPHERE one finds evi- 
dence of an old Afrikaner order break- 
ing down. There are still those whose 
lives are-Tuled primarily by ideology, 
the “super Afrikaners, 





while others 


have adopted more open value systems 
Hardy Botha, one of the most dazrlingls 





Avyoke of barbed wire burdens South 
Africa. Farmers along the terrortat-prone 
border with «~imbabwe check fences. Their 
wives curry machine guns; children-go to 
school in armored cars, In the black tuwn- 
ship of Soweto, a mother and children 
stroll toward an armored velicle (right). 
Although apartheid prompts soul search- 
ing among the younger generation, thie 
question lingers in a darkening sky: Will 
South Africa ever be whale? 


imaginative artists in the country, has hac his 
work accepted by international exhibitions 
Ais very name suggests the dichotomy be 
tween the worlds of his youth and his maturi- 
tv: Ay birth a staunch Gerhardus, he preters 
the more congenial name Hardy (which 
reaches back to his mother's Scottish ances- 
trv). “I'm scared by nationalism, he says 
bluntly, “Il erew up with it, andl know how 
destructive itcan be. Itis shaped by the same 
Instinct that causes gangs and mobs,:and my 
worst nightmares are about mobs: You can 
see that in my paintings, can't your All those 
camivals and witches’ sabbaths are a way of 
exorcising the idea of the mob.” 

In the end it comes down to a question of 
definition, And Hrevten Breytenbach, now 
living in exile in Paris, eloquently makes the 
“Lam an Afriksans-speaking South 
African, bound te Africa, and livimed in 
Europe for the time bemng, But one cannot 
escape from what one 75," 

Cn the bistro terrace where we sit, late 
atitumn sun beats on Breyten’s tanned face; 
passersby glance at us, intrigued by a lan- 
rumze most of them have never 
heard, Then the worid streams 
on agam, Co be an Airikaner 1s a 


point 


schizophrenic experience ‘We 
belong to Africa, yet too many of 
us think of ourselves ast Europe- 
an,” savs Breyten. “That's why 
politics in South Africa is such a 
deadly serious busmess. With 
everything we do, our whole fu- 
ture 15 at stake.” 

Atnca and Burope: Always i 
comes back to this. The Africa 
discovered Gy Garly trek boers 
whosurvived because they had 
learned to tune in toa the heart- 
beat of a wild continent, but 
which they betrayed when apart 
heid was devised to justify white 
LUO pein SUpTEMACy, 

The encuring tragedy of the Afrikaner, © 
save Frederik van 441 Slabbert, erstwhile 
leader of the white oppasition in the Parlia- 
ment, who quit his position to explore other 
democratic alternatives, "is that he is a white 
African who refuses to come to terms with nis 
own continent and its people, Most of them 
still wish to be here but apart, and after more 
than three centuries the saciness of the Afrika- 
ner is that he still- has not come home,” ‘a 


National Geoeerapitic, October 1985 
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Laotian Refugees in the “Land of the Giants” 
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A world of difference divides Among in traditional and trendy attire at their New 
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Year's celebration in Fresno, California. Nearly 100,000 of these Lootian refugees, former 


lites of thie Lnited Stotes during the Vietam War, now make their home in the U.S 


GC 


MN THE REFUGEE CAMPin Phailand they 
say America has giants that eat Amon, 
Da ] believe it? Well 


mivbe yes. We huaive here it 


people | cont 
row 
many times,” says Vas Sung Along, as 

hesinks back inte the living room couch 
at bis brother-in-law's home in Fresno, Cali 
forma. fe laughs nervously, his thin body rat 
thing as his voice cracks-anil fades into a drs 
cough. He is uncomfortable, anc a littl bewil 
He has been in the United States le<s 
than a week 


Vas Seng Xione and the five:other men «il 


deresd 


tine in a semicircle around him in this:simple 
ranich-style house are Hmong from the north- 
eastern highlands of Laos. They and about 


000 other Among now live in the United 





STRONGHOLD tn Laos during the 


Viemtom War, the Long (Chocn oir fers 
Linlted to a map of Southeast Asia ina 
poster, stretches before Gen. Vong Pao in 
Califormia, A sereeant in the French Arm 
in JS 


on ite wey fo Dien Aten Pho when the 


oe i ‘oni Paw MS Ii a reliel column 


French bostion fell to the Vier Minn. oy 
the carly 1960s he commanded the Hmon 
rucrilltsas a eeneral in the Rowol Loo 
Based at Long-Chien, the Hmong 
CLA te 


a 
Army 


pa re Lae i card Supe ced [ry the 


fight Conmmiunist forces. Dhey suffered 
cosudliies of five tenes tie rote of LS 
soldiers in Vietnam, When U.S. force 


| = oF 
witharew ond the Pothet Loo anced North 
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Amon. Ain influential fire m the 
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Hmong community, Vong Poo now owns a 
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States. Some 55,000 wait in refugee camps 
Jong the Mekong River border of Lans and 
Phailand to come to the United Stites or find 
nme Way to return home 

Anthropologists have described the Mmong 
as tribal mountain dwellers with strong chin 
loyalties, a people steeped in animistic ritual, 
bound by mood anc-evil spints to a way ol 
life filled r ti 
Development specialists hav 


mystical 





writ 2 magical and 


called. their 
agricultural life in Lies primitive and environ 
Narcotics officers have 
ers. [he 
Communist leaders of Laos have called them 


mental Linsounel 





Called them ODE FPOWETS and tea 


harners to national reconciliation, In the Unit 
ed States, refucee workers call ther resettle- 
MeL A WOPsl+Case <ITWALDIOT 


Phe Hmone have one other attributs 


thal 
makes them worthy of special note: They sre 
Vietnam War veterans and, in the opinion of 
former (Central Intelligence Agency Director 
William E. Colby, “damned good fighters.” 

Vas Seng Aone and his brothers-in-law Nal 
and Chue Her were, for many years, foot sol 
Ciers in din army ortanized and trained by the 
CIA. It was @ secret army: international trea 
ties prohibited any foreign military presence in 
Laos. But at the height of the Vietnam War, 
10,000 highland tribesmen, most of them 
Hmong, were supported by the CIA with 
arms, money, antl personnel. Nearly 45 many 
died during the entire period from the earl 
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1960s until 1973—10 percent of those who 
fought. Ifthe same percentage of U. 5. troops 
who fourht in the war hac been Killect, the 
Vietnam Veteran’ Memorial in Washington, 


Go. CC 


dead and missing rather than the §8, 156 fallen 


WOuld COMMmMTOrAt: Some 270,000 
enidiers whose names are inscribed in the 
block wall toch 
Wot unlike many U.S. Vietnam veterans 
io felt rian 
Hmong fighters feel they have been little re- 
warded for decades of service, cast adriftin a 
unlamiliar to them that thev feel 
“sent to the moon.” 

Since 1984 | have watched the Among acl- 
ust to life in the United States, seen the small- 





ihandoned by ther country, 


COUNTY So 


they have been 


estiol their tribal customs closh with American 


wavs and often with U.S. laws. I have seen 


newly arnved Hmong ponder the use ol stoves 


and refrigerators, and young bimong spike 
their hair and wear chains in styles that) they 
| have 


denreser| over their loss of authority 


dep an telewision eecn élderly Hmong 


ancl 
f ii Py Tent, ; ih 
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illiterate working-age men puzzle over the 


rons of the industrial revolution as the rest of 





America mari 
But I have also seen successes: In Merced. 
(ahfornia, [met Blia Aiong, advnamo look 
ing for ways to succeed even if they conflict 
with her tribal origm. “Dlove to work. I want 
edtotryto get ahead. The places we can alford 
to live are surrounded by people on welfare, 


their kids 


1€s into the COMpUter age 


they are on some kinds of drugs, 


don't have very good manners, and thev use 


AWwiul language, she said firmly, 


Blia: sitting in her Fimone craits erry in the 


OWwntOWN Shopping Chistrictl, recognizes that 
the Line ploy ment rite in the Hmong commu- 


nity— though understandable —tis dangerous 





When you are staying home on welfare, you 


lhe Among in America 
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SEO PUTIRE HARRATIVE depicts the duoti- 


fe . Though some 


fers joumey out of Lao 
Hmong held out on filltops after thie wea 
others fled Communist reprisals. Dodging 
enemy pamols and land mines, trey wolked 
Aue OF miles to the Mekong, which 
they crossed. on umprovised floats. Many 
died on jungle trinils ond in miver currents 
Survivers in That refuges comps fave ised 
HEI Posteri Sewing ARLiis fd create 
tupesty records of Aone life, stitching 
VillOR! SCENES, CEPeMOMes and Celenrations, 
stories of their excise. Destined for sale 
hear legerds 
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It is really hard 
to become who vou want, butitis really easy to 
become lazy 

Or Vang Vee, who did not know how to use 
astove when! first met him in 1985, butlayear 
later had a job as an interpreter at a hospital, 


becin to want to stay hone 


as well as a car, atwo-bedroom howse lor his 


Ferriily, 
three kids. 
siaeaneaD SHERMAN, currently the chiel cormespan 
ent for United Press International in Seoul, South 
speibe spenta year and a half studying the Among 
in America, 12 months of that Gime under an Alicia 
Patterson Fellowship, Photecrapher Dick SwWaAns 
som covered the war in Southeast Asin for Life tag 
avine from 1966 through 1971 
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and a big new television set for his 
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The 


‘Hmong Odyssey 


A igration weaves a constant 
7 | f : : 
nottern in the fabric of Hmong li 


Pushed south from Chinain the early 
[Sth century and unwanted in laos, 
they becune switchen farmers-in 
unoccupied highlands. Post-Vietnmm 
War politics in Laos forced 150,000 
inke rrilueet camps it Thailand; half 
of them have resettied in the U.S. 
Stattered across the country, they 
still eek more penta) surroundings 
away from bie cites. Righty-five 
percent ive intlalifornia, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin 

This needlework map by Tia Lee 
shows then flight from: Southeast 
Asia, a customary New Vear's cele- 
bration in California, cucumber 
growing for a Minnesota pickle fie 
tory, and a-haven in North Carolina's 
moutitains reminiscent of heme. 





the men gathered 


HE EXPERIENCES OI! 


in the Fresno house cover much ot 
the range of Hmong success ancl faul- 
J sitting across from 
Vas Seng Aiong is Nai Her, owner of the 
who has been in the United States for 
five years, The contrast between the two is 
striking. Although Noi Her is a wiry, thm 
man, he hasa well-fed look, clear-eyed and an- 
Imated. Vas Seng Along 1s sallow, tired, and 
bone-protrucingly thin —asif he has just come 
through penlous surgery, In a sense be has 
excising from himself the miseries of two years 
and eight months i a refugee camp 

said Nai Her. 


6 first few caves in 


ure In America, 


Neuse, 


"Tt is Hke a dream to him,’ 
describing Vas Seng Miong’ 


National Geographic, October 1084 
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America. “The sky and earth are so different limited vocabulary has kept him out of most 
here. Aesavs he cannot walk because thereare garages. He has survived mainly on refugee 
so many cars. When Americans speak, he assistance and welfare, osituation mitrored by 
doesn't hear,” sevenmof every ten Hmong in Fresno and by 60 
And now Vas Seng Aiong must face the percent of his Hmong brethren elsewhere in 
most senous harrier con{n inting ine Almong the mation 
Immigrants —language The newcomer Vas Seng Miong has brought 
Asa people without a written language until with him a view of the world incompatible 
American and French missionaries invented with his new life. He knows little about Ameri- 
one in the mid-1950s, the unecucated Hmong  ¢a, and much of what he does know will have 
are forced to learn about the printed wordina tobe unlearned 
tongue foreign to them. Like Nai Her, many “T heard when I was a littl boy that the 
other Hmong over 30 seem unable to master Communists came to our village and said: ‘We 





fr 


the task have to heht the Americans and the govern 
‘Without the words icant work,” NaiHer ment and chase them away because they have 
laments: He isa tramed mechumc, but his let a riant come to our country.’ ” 


The Hmong th America oo 
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F THERE WERE [imong-cating giants in 
America. thev would certain|y stanre| out 


in Fresno. From this citv of more than 





00,000 people, set in the middle of Cali 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley, not a hummock 
disturhs the horizon for more than-a hundred 
miles in three directions. The foothills of the 


ui = 
Sierra Nevada can be seen on clear days, an 





hour's drive to the east. Che Hat valley 1s per- 


fect for growing food. More than half th 
Hmang in the ) he VE i {" ifort Fresno, 
with 23,000 Among, & the second largest ¢n- 
clave In the world. Only Ban Vinal retugee 
camp in Thailand, with 34,000, ts large 

Phere are halla doven reasons whv so man 
Hmong came to the San Joaquin, like the Dust 
Row! wanderers of John Steinbeck's Grapes of 
Wrath before them—reasons of ecomomics 
and emotion, power and survival 

The initial settlement of the Hmong in 
America’s cities was a foilure, Cities olated 
them from their countrymen and subjected 
them to the greatest possible contrast with the 
tribal, agriculture-centered lives of their past 
Miany Hmong were attacked by robber of 
more subthywictimized for not Knowing how to 
USE MOney OF all the pil ti © They were unta- 
militar with locked doors, light switches, mod 


ETO plum Ding Some Wow d lSae Che toilet To 





Clean rice, hosing the precious Kernels i th 
device wee accidentally flushed. Refuces 
workers would find living rooms made into 
gardens, with soil broughtin from the outsice 
Landlords would find Hmong using open 
cooking fires in the house, not knowme what 
the stowe was tor 

Mouachou Mouanoutoua, a Hmong com- 
munity leader and evangelical minister in San- 
tn Ana, California, told me the story ol 


Hmong who went looking for a joband wrote 


for the United States. Wien most of ne 


,, a | Ry Fe eee } 

TOMY fled LaGs. ane stove t ire TT be 
| PIES, a Se ion ] fi 7] S eT | 
niin father, Aster 1é died, Bie Milde su0U 

nervous progress to the [hal center 
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iown the nAMe of his Street im case he Ee! Lost 


When he cid lase hie way, be Sougnt directions 
from a pol officer the 


paper with the 


| I 
i rT 1 
aye cai | ite tr i 
t hel, ee a pu 


words: ONE WAX 
Su. Marvin Reves of the Fresno city police 


I 
Was (nPoutl 


me ofa Among oan ina Car jerking he 
Piuli@ 


in imtersection one ment 


Ver IV: & Polcemian WO free him tor a 
cronken driver, the Hmong man said be had 
Men THI T 


the stoplight was 


Mstopatevery red light, It was late, 


ee ee the arljpusiment mrad 

PMTs of the Emons Was So BCL uSsi 

ment problem ol the Lnited Siots 

' povernment. Because of the tre 
mendous number of relugres COMIng into the 


late 1970s early "Sis 


eountry in. thi nm 





incline 125 OOO ©. u- 
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hans from tie Mariel boathit), the envernment 


was overwhelmed, Resettlement officials did 
not have tire to consider the individual needs 
of each ethnic group omong the 850,000 post 
war Southeast Asian refugees, particularly the 


htthe-known Hmone 
clan and triba 


Few knew of the deep 
Hmong 
LoyTh 


t . 
bonds that kent th 


tovether a= a people, bonds that were 


. 
; were wetted: -wheeeu 
Proiups bh Cre ve uti he eee 


= | 
when Srl! 


couwid be found. Certain fovernmen! 


Son Ssors 


elicies expcertbated the pratt m. In one ite 
stance in 1982 federal officials issued a wellare 
regulation that would cut refugersdrom reliel 
rollsif they had beenin the U.S, for more Loan 
[8 months 
gon and 


mover te 


Before the tule took elect in Ure 
Washington, 


( alilornia, 


STE + LA Himone 


state welfare 


Weiler 


vat rept (ré aereapret f hi fiotne ? i as 





fecleral 
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the wees el 


OrOeTaIMs OFT sat 
Hmong politics also spurred the move to thi 
san Joaquin. With their people spread out in 


a large country, leaders of the Hmone clans 


bean to jose ther hold. Younger j Teta) Le Were 
befinning to take on responsibilities because 
of their greater command of Enghsh. Women 
traditional 
ind bearing children, were beginning to assert 
newtound nights in America. The traditional! 
clan leaders began exerting pressure for the 
The valley was 
also close to Santa Ang, California, where the 
famous Gen, Vane Pao, military leacer of the 
Hmong during-the war, had opened an office 
thatnow 





y relegated to cooking, cleaning 





flock to come together again 


Aled Lao Family Community, in 
hes 12 branches nationwile 
For many Hmong such self-help groups 


fhe Hmong mm 


America 
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Vira wien hes fother moved to Califomia 
he ma wild in the Pha center unter 
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he Wis Been foabovel 
ee? Every fanepe, AL OH! PoE tere 
for finn, save teacher An Eel Within 

Good af mi fh, né ottends & class stress Ez 
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nets, teaching them vin 
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skilis, For others they are a means of planning 


Serve TS Sarre 


Vietnamese 
government. That is 


a Teturn to Laos, to oust the 


hacker) Comrie 
Vane Pan4 passion 

[na fare interview granted during Hmong 
New Year's festivities in Fresno Vang 
Pao told me reing to a roar, * Lao- 
tans have mothing toclay 
and Laotian we have no problems. We have 
the sume blood, the same culture. Hut the 
North Vietnamese cannot dominate 
cannot control Lacs, and must. wit 
I Bis immediately!” 
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ae aie a 
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Het Wien Laat in 
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wiraw from 


Bul the prospects of a return are not good. 


Dhoweh the general hints of support from se. 


eral nations, including former foe China, he 
iny are offering funds, 
including his old ally, the United States. And 


doe not clam that 
support for the mesistance is noteven universal 
among the refugees. The words of one of them 
remain vivid: “T will not be involved with the 
Oreaims Of anery men,” 

ATeturn to. agriculture was-also an impetus 
for the migration to California. According to 
(Cheu Thao, a top aide ta jen. Vane Pan, one 
question Flmonge tracitionally asked when 


considering id move to anothersite in Laos was 





“were your crops good this year?” From the 
few who hac moved to the San Joaquin Valley 
as cariy as 1979, the answer was yes 

But finally the Hmong moved because itis a 
tenet of their tradition, like the (aypsies, that 
the response to adversity is to walk away 

“You want to know why the Hmong move 
fom ane mountam to another, why they 
always change their place?” asked Kou Yang, 
& Hmong social worker in Freno who has 
FIven me much puidance on the Hmong and 
their wavs. “Then go ask the deer who has 
been hurt why he defends himself. Ask the 
deer who changes forests why he changes his 
place. Thatis similar to the Hmong.” 

Migration had taken the Hmong to Laos 
Many Hmong, hownded out of China early in 


> 





wh, 


the 19th century, fled to the high mountams 
between Vietnam and Laos, away from the 
cultivated lowlands, The Strategit location of 
their mountain homeland, overlooking North 
Vietnam, forced them into the conflict be- 
tween Communism and the West, first as 
scouts and fighters for the French, then as 
guerrillas forthe United States. With the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops, they were forced to 
flee — first to camps in Thailand, then to low- 
income neighborhoods in the United States, 
France, and Australia. 





IN CITY” 15 a four-squiare-block apart- 
' ment complex formerly used to house 
Fresno State University btucdents and 
nicknamed tor their collemate lfe- 





style The Hmong migration has transformed 
Sin City into:a refugee ghetto. The smell of 
hamburcersand hotcloes has been replaced by 
ginger, and football games in the 
streets have been supplanted by kickhall 
games among Hmong children, Agriculture 
drew the Hmong to the Fresno area, but their 
lack of money to biry the prime valley form: 
land and their dearth of skills to handle the 
modern mechanized farming for which the 
area i siwited quickly forced most into reliance 
on welfare and the cheap housing of areas like 
San (ity 





CHLANnLTO ane 


“We used to farm crops for our family to 
consume, In this country vou, farm to make 
business You farm to market, you have to 
produce good quality to compete with other 
farmers, andl think alot of people cicn'treal- 
ize that,” says Tony Vang, director of the 
Fresno office of Lao Fanuly Community, Ine 

In Sin City today Hmong gardens fill the 
apuces between houses, and grandmothers 
watch horde: of voung children whose moth- 
crs are away ut work. As the [05-cdeprec 


HOPING FOR 4A GOOD CATCH, VouTLE Witten 
show off thetr ween in silver ord hond-sewn 
finery during pov pob, a courtship game 
plaved art the Linton New Year in Cali- 
fornia. Terms. Dalis replace the cloth spheres 
mce tossed, cmd petentiol husbands heave 
giccombed to slacks, as the festival adjusts 
to tte-U, &. setting. Afarrimony also may 
mix new and old. Suited up, Ge Yang 
donces with his pown-clad bride, Ying Lo, 
at ther reception in Morganton, Worth 
Carolina, although both wore traditional 
clothing for the wedding. 
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fe here, buts 
neh amMone all reSigFntis of Presno = ed 
{last Miarch, one of the worst rates in 
Among the Hmong, though, tt 

i third highes 


mec within ihe enaetio fe ei 


uspicious, learling erious tensions with 
government officials. in the spring of 1456, 
Lor mit late Wella ni Ector if 1] 
iInannounced home visits to | stirate com- 
Hlance with + ont bi] ty regulations, Chica 
oreith i wortert death LNTeEALS Phi Sicis (ion 
became so serious that Gen. Vang Pao traveled 
(io @ Hass meeting of the Fresno Nmong tf 
cher the threats stoppe 
The segregated Hmong communith i 
DrMovVvide a satiety net ior ihe t riy ad othe! 
vho cannot adopt new wa Those who have 





begun to change their lives, however, must 
learn to bridge a turbulent gap between the 
ghetto and outsice society. 

In April 1985 Rong Mous of Fresno decided 
to get married. He found the girl he wanted 
and proceeded as he thought he should: Kong 
Vioua and a group of friends went to Fresno 
City College and took the girl from the campus 
to his house. That night he had sex with her. 

In the Hmong culture Rong Moua had per 
lormicd sy po) miam: marriage by capture. In 
the eves of the police—called by the woman, 
Aeng Aiong—be had kidnapped and raped 
Att Po) Hii 1 nol an everviay occurrence but 
The roles of the tradi- 
onal culture demand that (he man appear 
strong, the woman resistant and virtuous. 

Gene ML Gomes, the judge who heard Kong 
NMoun's case, says he was “uncomfortable” 
acting as half judge, half anthropologist, hut 
conceded that the unusual circumstances re 


is net unusual either 





quired unusual measures. He agreed to allow 
Kong Mous to plead to a lesser charge of false 
imprisonment, giving the courtthe “leewavto 





CITY STREETS serve 14a ployrround in Philade(phia, where 
several Hosoi Afmn 
ren other areas, they had trouble adjusting to urban 
life. Reonomic problems and a series of assaults in | 984 


vet inte all these cultural issues and to try to 
tailor a sentence that would fulfill both our 
neecks ancl the Among needs.” Gomes ordered 
Kong Moya to pay a thousand dollars to the 
girl's family and to serve 90 days in jail 

Tou Lia Ateng, 21, handled his marriage 
differently, In 1985 he fell for Mai Vang Vane, 
and they secretly decided to wed. One day Mai 
and Tou Lia went to his home anc a few hours 
later sent emissaries to her father's house to 
arrange the details of the marriage, 95 15 ¢us- 
tomary. Her father was at tirst outraged at his 
daughter s attempt to marry without his per- 
mission, but he finally agreed, and Tou Lia 
made a ntual payment of $1,400. 

In some ways Mal and Tou Lin are tepircal 
newlyweds. She goes toschool during the day, 
ancl he works tn the Fresno school district, ex 
planing Hmong life to students to case racial 
tensions. After school he works as a stock boy 
in a liquacr ShOre, They have ik one-becroom 
apartment, sparse 
brand-new 21-inch color television set, “Next 
pa VCR.” Tou Lia said, smiling. 





v furimher except for a 


‘lived at the ena of the 1970s. Like 


drove out all but o few Aunlred. Missing an.arm since a 
cChitdhood war aecident, Tou Vang come to the Cnited 
Stotes almost ten years ago, but speaks little English and 
hes eter hand o fob here. The $2-yeor-old father of four 
londed in tie Fresno jail for carrying & concedhed weapon, 
common proctice in Loos, ana.driving without a license. 
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Hut they are also bound to Hinong ways 
They will not use birth control, for example 
because Hmong, trarlitionally, must have 
many children, Thev know itis better for thei 
future in America to limit their families, Mai 
Vane Yang said, but that would make her an 
outcast in her community..Miat saws she muiht 
have only four children, but there 15 [ttle con- 
wiction in her yore: [tis hard to be sure of the 
ave just turned 14 
Tou Lu Thao of Fresno, a farmer, told me, 





future When vou 


“One of the big problems that we face In 
acljusting to this society is that in Laos it ts 
really free: If vou want to build a house in 
that corner, you just go and build a house, Or 
if you want to farm that land, if no one has 
farmed it, Here one of the 
hardest problems is that you have to go by 
rules and regulations.” 

Game warden Roger Kcese agrees 


Vou 1st fo Oe i 


He told 
me that the Hmong, along with other South 
east Asians, have caused a lot of trouble by 
poaching fish and wildlife, “To them, it's just 
harvesting. They don't cure what species itis 
lithey canseeit, they take it. They employ any 
traps, 
shots, even two-by-fours. And they re good at 
avoiding detection.” 


means—nets, setlimes snares, siing- 


40 CHU CHA, a Hmong community leader 
in ‘the smal! Sierra Nevada foothill 
town of Porterville, offers adifferent 
explanation for the difficulties the 

Hinong have faced in Fresno. He says there 

are too many Hmong people grouped together 

In July 1933 Lao Chu drove to Porterville 

from San Diego with the idea of setting up a 

farming cooperative and experimenting with 

building a typical Hmong community. Other 
families of his clan, the Cha, and of related 
clans followed. There are now 80 Hmong fam- 
ilies in the town 

Life in Porterville, Lao Chu Cha said, is 











=n people. 


A WATER PIPE [5 PASSED among members 

yf the Hmong-American Veterins Alhonce 
circling a campfire after a day of fishing 
ina Minnesota state park. The vrowp's 
compre and weekly discussion meetin 
in Minneapolis ease the transition inte a 
new gociety. In honor of relatives who died 
in. Laos, @ cow is sacrificed in « tea plig 
ceremony (top) on Tong -Vongz's fornt near 
Hugo, Minnesota, to free épirite of the 


i 
derecced for thet jaurmey onware. 


better than in crowded Fresno, His communi 
ty, however, shares some of the difficulties 
faced by the Hmong of the valley. The shish 
and-burn that the 
Hmong are accustomed to are environmental: 
ly disastrous and illegal in the United States, so 
they cannot farm without learning new tech- 


aAgTICuItUrh techniques 


niques, They can go to school to learn U.S 
farming, but working-age men and women— 
never schooled in Laos—cannot read or write 
in Hmong, fet alone Engish. While they at- 
tend English classes, they live off wellare and 
plant little gardens for food. Only 20 Hmongin 
Porterville have jobs 

Buried under the seemingly overw helming 
oroblems of resettling the Hmong, their su 


CPSses ore easy to 1noTre- until vou meet a 
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Mysterious Death Strikes Young Hmong 


WITHOUT WARNING Neng Yong nutopsy without fomily consent apparent ilnesses; They 


OccEr TE ght iat coms COSTS ei 





qutopey perfornied on aelan 
member, quoter SUS comity, 
LS if the a4- wean ~file Ar ches nts 
death. Hmong religion holds that 
the spirit cannot leave oq mutilated 
Day fo het iis incwstors before 
rebirth and may claim the life 

Of Gg reidtve-i Ga ery for release 
Following Neng Yoruwg’s wishes 

oid their own conviciiorns, his 
parents, You Vang Yung-and Jo 
Rue Yong (let), did not want an 
autopsy. Che attending physician 
ossured them they wild be not 
fed Uf the hospital warnted one occur 


hen they arrived at the arn J]! 


for burial, horrified refatives 
] r . : 4 z iP " | 
feared! that the state- medical ts. Ss. i 


examiner's office had. dom on 


funeral home to prepare the body up ciriranaetls 
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December 2]. 1 S87. A rescue tien! righite of freedoan of religion Purviina of jalwred breertiira, ard 
squad performed cardiopulmonary due process, ond equal protec- nid traces of drow or abnormal 
resuscitation and mushed him tion of the few were victetec, onparns are foul Chaotic cordiss 
fo Rhode Island Aosprtal in the American Civil Liberttes impulses make the heart beat 
Providence, but he heed suffered Union _ filed o twosmillion- erratically, interrupting the blo! 
mnatve brain dimer. He ciel colli, lowsuit deqinst the suppty and depriving the bram-of 
on Corristrmé ve, the thind vic state's “hia f medical exominer acygen, but the underlying cause 
firm ie clon ond 1TSth in the enn behitlt of Neng Yor’: farnly remains d mystery. Researchers 
C/o. of Sudden Unexplained Reported in japanese and Phil speculate that the stress of culture 
Deoth Syndrome (SLUGS), a Pv [pie adc Uiteratune in the aoock cay be contributing 
terions molody that strikes young 50s and ‘60s, SUDS beean to factor, Motistics indicate thatthe 
opparent(y healthy Southeast appear inthe U.S. after the infu longer immigrant lives in this 
Asian a seh cually Lorn. of Southeist Asiin-refupeesin-the country, tie lessrisk he rans of 
Weng Yone's fomily believes an riid-J970s, Forty-nine copes dying from the disardar 





REBPING THEIR CULT RE, ever if dei th. murs 
lay Moat Yong to rest at the Tollhouse Cemetery in 
the Sierra Nevarta near Fresno, Dur Le ce 
that last several days, they have prepored the 
body for burial without metal or plastic and 


hive romived buttons ane ripy pres rom her cledi- 
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iri. Poondoaw cloths oloced with her ensure the 

apints weuih, and the fabric around hes raat — a “ay PAD ang 
Will identify her spirtt as female in the mext ~—- — junt-4 t 

world. Pegeed aad plod, the casket confine no ) : Si 


mctol ond, os for as possible in the narrow plot 
if oriented according to custom with o view of the 
MOUNT A cement grave finer with no bottom 
allows the apinit fo escape 

A headstone in the ame cemetery testifies tou 
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| asked how he could go freely back ani 
forth between China and Fresno withoul a 


He disappeared briefly, 


proudly, his new Mra2aion 


Passport returning 
to display, 
papers. He isnow an American citizen but still 
erapples with the whether a 
Hmong must cast off his past, 
cent casting aff youth to become an adult, to be 
4 true American. I told him I didn't think » 
and quoted to him the words of the Hmong ref 
ifee Mouachou Mounnoutous in Santa Ang: 

“Being an American is really espousing the 
founding principles of freedom matter 
whether you speak the language or not. And it 


[Leavy | believe in the founding principles tha! 
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spirit and enthusiasm, they bring pride to 


Horr ¢ 
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m oll-Among /finneamiis Troop 
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make America, | think thatis what mokes an 
Atmérican. [tis vour love for it, your belief in it, 
ar your labor to And I think the 
Himone know in their hearts that these 
orinciples are what they have fought for, even 
in Laos—the basic principles of freeciom 
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Kou Yan? insists, however, that the Hmong 


Hrotece i 





must go astep furtherand cast olf their refugee 
status. We must Start thinking like Hmong 


ce the best of Laos anc the bes 





Americans. Ta 
cit Amen A aunidl Lire iKEtKAL, hit stop thinking 
like refugees. 

Whatever the future of the Hmong Amer 


cans, it most certainly belongs to people like 


Kou Yang [| 


National Geographic, October 1988 


What do vou do when your dreams 
have pulled you away from 
the one person who taught you to push? 


Call Dad and 
get asecond wind 
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Over 2500 Castles, Cathedrals and Palaces to oe anuees in. 
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4th century palaces to be 


20th conta ry churches like Gaudis #7 Saerad 
Barcelona. It's art nouveau at its most extraordinary, 

And Spain is a country of so much more. A country, 
of the immortal art of re U areco, Veleauea zy ! Boy Va, Picasso, 
and Miro. A country of cuisine that is 5 in its 
tastes and textures. A country ol anal Wi raising wine 
And heart-winning people 
From castles to cathedrals, From 
hery Hamenco, Explore it all. 

See What You've Missed By Not Seeing Spain. 


in Spain, Sth century castles to swash 
romantic in. 
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From 164 corners of the world 


PRESIDENT 








MTHS anniversary issue — the 
first In our second century of 
publication—we celebrate 
the diversity of the world’s peo- 
ples. In away, we also celebrate 
|  orselwes. for the members of 
cur Secety represent every part 
of the globe 
We come from cities, suh- 
urhe, ond stall towns from 
Scandinavia to the South Pa- 
cific. We are Christians, Mus- 
ims, Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Jews — as well as ackherents of 
other religions —and persons of 
every hue, invall but ten of 174 
Independent mations 

Our ranks include heads al 
state and rovalty: Presicent 
Ronald Reagan and General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, 
(jueen Sirikit of Thailand and 
King Hussein of Jordan. We are 
political figures like Lech 
Walesa of Polane and artists 
like Woody Allen of New York 











National Geographic 
circulation worldwide — 


WEA 
PRO. 


We are a young man in Sibe- 
ria, who reassures us that the 
GEOGRAPHIC is read “even in 
Kamchatka": « teacher m 
China, who savs he circulates 
the magazine among hundreds 
of pupils until it falls apart; 
an engineering stucent from 
Zimbabwe, who creclits hits in- 
terest ip earth sciences to hime 
Epent enjoving our peees. 

We are 10.5 milhon individ- 
uals with a common interest in 


one another's lives. Not surpris- 


ingly, the great:majority of us 
come trom English-speaking 
countnies, Roughly $0 percent 
live In the United! States. An- 
other 12 percent reside in C an- 
ada, the British Isles, Australia, 
and New #Acaland. 

In size of membership, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland lead the nations of 
continental Furope, as do South 
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ae 


Africa, Zimbabwe, and Kenya 
in Africa. Israel, Japan, and 
India have large membership 
rolls in Acia, a2 do the Philip 
nines, Malaysia, and Singapore 

We are helping create a net: 
work of understanding among 
these many cultures through our 
magazines, books, and telev i: 
sion programs, As Society mem- 
bers, we are brought together by 
a thirst for knowledge of the 
world around us and by a 
sharerl concern to preserve its 
beauty 

“There's a Chinese saying,” 
writes a student from Tian 
“Give a plum in return for a 
peach.” J beheve the fruits of 
our tabers bere at National Gero 
graphic are amply returned by 
the enthusiasm and support ol 
our members around the worid 
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Guadalupe Fur Seal (Gowns: 
Adult sizes Lenoth, mak, aon 
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cme. 4oeq Phabtitat foc 
Surviving number: Fs 
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reco Si Preserve HnAreS Ce inh orld around hilly protected and 1s slaric en iS Darl ol 

Ws worthy to be handed down a: a hentage for all wildlite reserve designated by Mies 

renerations, A photograph captures a Guadalun AS with mest e angered s species, th future cf 

for seal as it pauses nearly undetectab chat t the Guadalupe fur seal greatly depends on man 

rn Guadalupe island's crage wir Kind > ability to bve in hanmony with the natural 
The Guad e fur seal live olahion 00 A fori. An invaluable research tool, photograph 

react leay that nse idl a eters from thi ncontnhiite taa hetter Cherstianelitie® art awar#i 
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in the Lot] ury. ACO One eSlirial ithin i tural environment 
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qione. By 1928 the species: was believed te bi in mortarit factor in Saving the Guadalupe tur seal 

‘sttinct, wo) bd when a small colony of 14 seals ind all of wailalit 
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lor the puis century SNaToONs.L Gobo. 
GRAPHIC arches have reponed on 
countries and cultures around the 
globe, the lates! innovations mecience 

now discovered of man’s past, and the 
condition of our Planet ane its tnhabit- 
ents. Often new informiteor comes cur 
way —omectimes on eubjects we have 
Witten aboul, sometimes on entirely 
new toenice—that warrants menhian 

however brief, “As u repenitory.of such 





news, We are infiligurating «a mimthly 
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feature, Creographica. 
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Preserving the Addax 


| “he seumitar-homme|ed arys i ma bone 

ect found in Niger. Will the aidarx 
Cinly abit St) of Wiese 
lire anic¢lopes with long, spunaling 
hats survine th this ration an thie ealpe 
of the Sahar, Thirty years ago there 
WEE The desert 
dweller doepe dunng the day und for- 
peut night, mibhiiye erick ped site 
cujent veectition, awstare from its 
food ond dew help it survive for long 
pends without water, 

Recently Niger. with meastines frown 
ihe Si Ls Biv erie! rl Thorn 
A) wildlife groupe, act aakhe a SU 
aay thiure—rile FekeTye the Preah eke 
soction Of the country, with imesh 
Mo othe grea for an milay salictiea©r 
closed to visitors, The remainder will 
he open ite tour, and the lowe Tio 
ree pexene will be crnined to enborce 
hans on booting of archeological site 
dating from 40 (0K) years aco anil ot! 


comserve their meager fears. 
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Update ona 
Teenage Solo Sailor 


Hee CTA PH © all terme farterite 

terre miter fie & teenie? ol 

fie Gwinn. Abate Loe Crirateaate, lier 
sniled around the world dione (trie 
RAP, Getober Tek, Apri: Dit 
md October 1970), lives with his wite 
Patti, thew (Aveoroh! douphic 
Cruumty, ed | Pe yeairold Boon peeareiry cy 


mor Se jiore omic teal op Montana. eo 





BUBSEEIS HEB Be ee Beit = 


o time Oooh felt she hid to inecien 
plish @ spectacular feat ta coal Ber 
fither’s solo wovoge. bol her mothe 
mys, “She outarcw that wes 

he Grihamaleh California tT wears 
Ore “Li cee Che ees ner et) ti) 
tency.” =o Monn i how On Oech 
plished carpetitt, Wikhworker, and 
builder, Far from the open oocan, the 
fermly Bulk (ken Up windsuTiine oa 
nearby lakes, One of Rob's Brooks 
Dow, hos appeared cn hyeh-schnol 
reaping ats. 
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Many Times a Father 
mowiake. the white conn (Ono 

Shiech L[OAT; Gictahes 


SR) is olive goal well in the Bar 
clang #i, Sow ghost [FS VOLTS chil 


fone ki 


Sniuw flake hos ened nome 21 OTe 
all Of them with norm! gewilli cooler 
ing. Sax-supwive; all live in the Sparmiah 
nou with theer fimo Hither 





Isla Cerritos: 
Maya Port Discovered 
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INTRODUCING 
EAGLE SUMMIT. 


Eagle Summit is a small car with the 
room and power to make it bi 

Like the performance features under 
the hood of the Summit LX-DOHC. Because 
with things like dual overhead cams, four 
valves per cylinder, 115 horsepower, and a 
lot more than you'd ever expect packed 
under the hood, Summut doesn't have to 
learn to fly, It already does. 

And it does it in a big way. Because, quite 
simply, the interior volume of every Summit 
is unsurpassed ws any car in its class* 

That's a very big benefit in a small car. 

And so is Clirysler’s 7/70 Protection 


Plan®* which covers every i , 
new Summit, including the 2 : 7 GC 
Oe a ee = i, 


models. Plus, every Summit is backed by 
3-year! 36,000-mile bumper-to-bumper 
coverage.** Eagle Surmmmit, A small car built 
for rmance. Built for comfort. And 
buiit as Saar, 

For lurther information, call 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 
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surveys in East Afmco by clephant ex: 
pert Dr. Lain Deg lis- Helo dean: 
ometrate the drastic reduction ol the 
animal. From |973 to TR? umber 
in Rainy have dino ppedt iron |S Tio 


74, ganda elephant popaia- 
linn—ereally atheacted by continue 


unrest — has pene fron F7 fii) ter 1 B35, 
In Tonuda the decreme frog LOFT to 
SAT we LARPS io 87 ORR, 
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Aral Sea Shrinking 


nce it ws thee work's fart) borg 

oo hike But searly half the Aum 

Seas TSW kquare-mile area 
huvdinappoared since 1 Gt, 

The large salty [olor tn the southern 
Soviet Unicon hes talked victim te imme 
ttith that siphons water from its life 
lincs—the rivers Ain Daria and Sor 
Dana. in the 180s these witcrmays 
were virtually dew When they teochod 
the Aral, Waterlench have dropped 43 
feet since 1), un salinuty has neal 
tiple. inscme placesealt rimming the 
shiye slices fier Ol) miles inland, 

Twentvepecievof teh inthe Aral Sen 
hive been killer! off, eel the end af 
a fahing indwary that at one time 
emploved 6),000 people. Wends dump 
some 47 million tons of dred salt on 
surround fol crnil pistures cach 
vear, Initedwindled state the Aral Sca 
mt hengier ewerta m moderating influ- 
ence on temperatures, and growing 
Asch have boon reload 

Unless corditions are oerpected, by 
ganly nest cent it will be “w lifeless 
brine Joke.” says Dr, Philip P. Mbcklin 
af Ween Michigan University, whi 
provided the proajegted! shoreline wliats 
for the mapa Gowe 











New Stamps Honor 
Antarctic Explorers 


Tour wht caplored the continent of 
Antmicticn by tom! and air are 
Ro csmnmemorated in stamps sued 
bythe US. Postal Serviced on Septem 
bet 4, 19585 In IRA! Nathaniel! 8, 
Polenecr () 72-TR wath firei_Amer- 
ican bo sight Antarctica. Naval olfices 
Charest Wilkes (1798-1877) led an 
[KaS-42- expedition that first proved 
Antrcice a oontiment. Luneuin Ells 
wert ( 14-1951) was the first to cries 
both the Arctic (1926) and Antarctic 
(1935) by air, Richard E. Byrd ( TRS: 
PST) made o orth Pole flight m 1'F2h 
andl few to the South Poly in 129 

The stamps Were punted by Com- 
necticut artist Dennis Lyall. uoder the 
guides of Nariel Ghoorarioc Art 
Director Howornd E. Paine. The sume 
team itesipned fir stamps honoring 
North Polécxaokerers., issued i 1Sh, 

Pottmasicr General Antwort ht 
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Frank and Matonal Geographic Sac 
ery Chormaen and President Gilbert MM, 
Grosvenor preseded at the (Cernt-cliw 
chremony, held at the Society's Wash- 
myrtom. F.C”. heacdiuaricrs. 


Saving the Corregidor 
World War I Memorial 


Acurred by neglect wad povaged br 
asap dealer, the Pacdig War 
| Memiomnal atc fortress de the 
Muhppine land of Corpeghor (Cine 
HeAPHOC. July (986) are fein restored 
by L.A. Navy Seabees and the Philip- 
rine eoviornmcnt. The eperaiive cf 
fort will presnrwe the World War DD site 
Where LS. und Filipino forced with: 
climb @ siege by the Japancse fig five 
month i (S47, The dome he hoon 
riknied, vegetathin cleared, anil. the 
commemorative tablets clomid Aad 
dittonal restornhion work me under wary, 
Philippine security guards will help 
prewunt further vandalism 













TNTELLIGENT' lh i epend in al began Wii th the Cr gaat Vaxxum' continues PicW Ths 
nitellig sant ey Maxxum Series / brings you the world’s fastest 


aut OCUS and much more, Like Predictive A iutofocus, Viaxxum /calculates the speed and direction o! 
a fast-moving subject so it mais Eins Gordini fe us. And like the widest focusing area ever—up to 


ls tree Gur intelligent AF system makes all others obsolete 


INGENIOUS. ' Maxxum £15 $0 ingenious it takes total control of liphting. Because it 
hes the first-ever AF-intearated N Mulh-pattern Real-time Meter ing, And 


the Viaxxun needs almost mo light at all for focusin B Pius, Meascxiier Senes [adds tive more compact 
200m lenses To The world Ss most comprenensive autofocus system 


N A WORLD BY ITSELF: ih noliervss of Satan Series f beni 
ty pad, of if with ff Tye Wi ore ic] — Tallest ightest Ae ai 
=LR The Basy-i0 “Une Viasxkum SOOO Then there's Maxum TOOOL | with fhe World's Gist entions 
Lieative & sd) speehigah mn Cand System, putting the ultimate in creativity at your fingertips. Perhaps once 


Ina Gecace, a photoerapnic advance like the Ores nal Maxxum assumes BS lependa4ry proportions, Mow, with 
Maxum senesé, the legend continues 
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ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOITA MINOLTA 





| a THE BEST CARDIOVASCULAR EXERCISER 
ordicjrack 



















“« Scientific Proof 


In tests of exercise efficiency a! a major university, NordicTrack burned 
more calories and provided a greater cardiovascular workout than an 
exercise bike and a rowing machina, And a heallhy cardiovascuiar 
system is your key to a full and active life. 


Plus... Best Way to Lose Weight 

Recent studies show thal aerobic exercise is (he most effective way 
to lose weight. No other exercise machine burns more calones than 
NordicTrack... 50 you can lose weigh! faster and keep it off without 


a Call or write for 
Folds in seconds and ees FREE BROCHURE AND VIDEO 
only 17" x23" floor space. 
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all reasons to control 
your blood pressure. 


You want © make your chikdren happy? Then stick around 
ara stay healthy. Avoid heart attack or stroke or kidney 
your pills, cut down on salt. watch your weight 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
Treat yourself right. 


The Mattonal High Bigod Pressure 
Education Program: The Mafional 
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S hare the world and all its wonders 
with a mift that expresses your best 


wishes each month of the vear. 

Give National Geographic 
membership to one person in a family, 
and you give a magazine the whole 
family will enjoy —for only $18." (In an 
independent study the GEOGRAPHIC was 
chosen as the magazine people want 
most as a eift!) 


And it’s easy to give. Simply complete 
the attached form, enclose dues in the 
envelope, and mail. Or write to: 





~ AUTHORS WANTED 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


A will hide neew Yors aubardy beenk pul 
isher is searching for manuscripts worth 
of pul tira lon: Faction, nenfietion, poetry 


uventites, travel, stteniiltc, specialized and 
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CONTACT YOUR COUNT, 
EXTENSION OFFICE 


@ Feelings of hopetessness, toss, Quilt 
B thoughts of death, suicide 

B Difficulty Thinking or remmembering 
Loss of interest in everyining 


Effective teaiments are available. 
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Guatemala 
[am writing to express my admiration for vour 
article on Guatemala! June 1988), Griffin Smith, 
Jr., and James Nachtwey have captured the ¢- 
sence ot Guatemala’s beauty, itsenormous prob 
lems, the depth of its social, cultural, and 
economic divisions, the strength of its people, 
ond their-very real hope for a better future. 

AMBASSADOR [AMES H. MICHEI 

CY. Ss. Emboasry, Guatentaia Cit 
l was disturbed by the comment that tiny vic- 
tims of the violence in the early 1980. “were in 
nocents caught in amurderous cross fire between 
the guerrillas and the Guatemalan Army.” The 
great majority of the victims were kidnapped by 
the armel forces and subsequently “disap- 
peared” or were killed in army massacres of the 
residents of highland Indian villages 

ARYEH NEIER, VICE CHAIRMAN 

AMERICAS WATCH 

New Fork, New Fork 
Having worked with Guatemalan refugees in 
Mexico and having traveled extensively in Goua- 
tema, I have found that the vast majority ci 
cammesineas (mostly Indian) offer a completely 
different point of view than the one you present 
You talk about Rias Mant presiitent in (O82) as 
aman of “rectitude and personal honesty.” Rios 
Montt was-one of the country’s most ruthless dic- 
tators, whose “scorched earth” policy is respon 
sible for the massacre of more than 40,000 
Indians (accused of being Communists), the de- 
struction of over 200 Indian villages. and the 
forced relocation of over 360,000 Inchians 

Noaw A. ODERBERG 

Boulder, Coloraag 
luthor Smuth replies: Many tanocent iver were 
lostia the Guatemalan guerrniiia war, fo chon 
tere (he areey's CONNICTINIUTLENCY Compaen as 
dciiberaie “mariacres” Of MAIADOREO CHEERS ES 
mmpiousible. ff does an impustice to Rios Mont! 
an the governments that followed mis 





[am no scholar, but oever before have | seen mm, 
eguntry’s historical, geographical, and socio- 
political intricacies so accurately and beautifully 
expressed as by (Griffin Smith, T left enght years 
ago to petan education anda job. Rut] remain a 
Guatemalan with passion. Your article lets me 
explain why to my friends 

Peng R. CUESTA 

Annandale, Virgrrtza 


National Geographic, October 1088 
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Choices of cycles and settings to get clothes 
their cleanest. Whirlpool washers offer you the 
neht wash and mnse cycle to match Virtually any 
fabric and cleaning jot There's a | gentle cycle or 
delicate knits. A Super Wash cycle for tough stain: 
and pith saline And you can also select the 

right water level and temperature for every 
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We make expert fabric care easier, too. Because 
our self-cleaning tin t filters and automatic bleach 
and fabric softene s aratoe’s cave VOU unneces 


sary trips to the laundry room 


Choices of drying temperatures help clothes 
come out just right. You can find a range of four 
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different tem peratures on VV litlpool dryers to 

make sure clothes come out uity and soft. 
[here's a gentle setting for knits and delicate 

fabrics. As ermanent Press cycle he Ens cut ce awn 
On Wrinkles. And our washe mand dryers come 

a wide range of sizes. and styles to let vou select 

the combination that's just rignt for you. 


We'll make it right, or we'll replace it free. 
You'll be satisited with the quality and perfor 
mance of your new Whirlpool appliance 
if needed, will be to your satisfaction... if not, we'll 
replace it free for up to.a Year.” That's par of our 
100% Customer Commitment. And It's one more 
way we make your worid 
a lithe easier. 
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author brushed off the formative event o Etruscans 
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Guatermala's modem history—the CLA-backed [ was-surprised to read thal apa means “father 
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irarian reform ac wattle. Wayitington 
~TEPHES SCHLEAINGER 
New Fork, New Yori The Etruscan calendar of offerings on page 726 
appears Very similar tothe ancient Cretan Phais 
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The first true mid-size pickup ever, this 
4x4 comes complete with the muscle 
of a standard fuel-injected V-6, an 
available eight-foot bed and our ex- 
clusive 7 year or 70,000 mile Protection 
Plant And handles it ail with the atti- 
tude of a compact. This year, we've 
even added standard anti-lock rear 
brakes. The 1989 Dakota 4x4. Go break 
some ground of your own. 


"see (his powertrain limited warranty & its restriction: 
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C . «| va aths 
Hans Fricke seems to imply (June 1985) that the 
coclacanths of ancient times occupied a place in 
the direct line of evolution that led to lane ani- 
mals, Actually, coclacanths belong to a side 
branch. which apparently “chose” to specialize 
in the role of “living fossil.” [it was the coel- 
awanths' cousing, members of the suborder Khi- 
pidistia, that planted their feet—or rather their 
lobe fins— firmly on dry land and struck out deci- 
sively on the road to mummalhood, 

TERRELL b. STEWART 

Columbus, Georeia 


Hooray for “Old Fourlegs,” nature's ultimate: 


magician. Now you see him, now-you don't, Ts it 
possible the coelacanth has survived unchanged 
for 400 million years because, When threatened, 
il rotates to an nose down, immobile position to 
mimic drifting vegetation? Looks like an unap- 
petizing sea cactys to me 

Jous CouRTLAND 

North Hollywood, California 


lf the coelacanth has survived froman alleged 60 
million vears ago, then why has it leit not a trace 
in the geologic record since that time? 
RICHARD W. TRENRERRY 
Ararney, Nebraska 


Fossti remains of coriacanths date back nearly 
400 million veors, bul abou! 60 million years age 
ihe record died out. From tial eritical penod 
there isa general shortage of foxsil-bearing deep- 
geo sediments, 


The claim made by the author about being the 
first to find and photograph that fish [snot accu- 
rate. A coelacanth was photographbed.at a depth 
of 130 feet off the Comores tn 1966. The photag- 
rapher was a Frenchman, Jacques Stevens, 
whose photographs and accompanying article 
appeared in Life magazine on July 22, 1966. 

JoserH M. Di CoLa 

Fargo, North Dakoti 


Several scientists questioned the authenticity af 
those photograples at the time, os showing a fire 

amid shallee-toater corals, with hook-and-line 
marks on tts mowlh, and seemingly moribunid, 

Dr. Fricke found these rare fish ently at depths af 
400 ta ood) feet, 


Tidewater Map 
The text (June 1988) refers to Maryland, my 
state. a5 remaining “officially with the Union.” 
Maryland was held in the Union by federal 
troops, which occupied the state throughout the 
War Between the States. 

PHILie A. RIDGELY 

Washington, D.C. 


You have forgotten that Delaware once was a 
Swedish colony with the name New Sweden and 
that Fort Christina (today Wilmington) was 
founded by Swedish settlers 350 years ago. The 
anniversary took place last April in the presence 
of the king and queen of Sweden. 

WILS GUNNAR AHLGREN 

Soringnds, Aueden 


On-the small map just above Number 3 (1780- 
1865, Rivalries and Rupture}, Delaware should 
be tnecluced asa slave state, not free state. 
Lewis McCain 
Los Angeles, Caltfornia 


A border state that indeed had slavery, Delawere 
sided officially with the Union, But if was among 
Lie fost to free its shoves after the war. 


Bronze Age Shipwreck 
1 was thrilled that through the beautiful produec- 
tien of my article on the Bronze Ave shipwreck 
(December 1987), 1 was able to share our discov- 
eres withso many millions of people. | only want 
to acd! that my friend and colleague Donald A. 
Frey took all but one of the full-page underwater 
color pictures; through a mix-up he did not re- 
ceive credit for all of them. 

GEORGE F, Bass 

College Station, Texas 


We regret the mix-up, due fo fasi-minwle picture 
additions. The protographs on pages 725 and 733 
were token by Donald Frey, that on page 732 by 
Aili Curtsinger. 


When Lhived on a farm in Geneseo, New York, 
my uncle Ed used to give us a subscription for 
Christmas every year. That was 1914, and Dws 
four years old. I learned to-read fram NATIONAL 
GROGRAPTOC and the Sears Roebuck cotalogue. 
1 vividly recall the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” (February 1918). 

Scars advertised malleable 12-foot sections of 
pipe. | construed malleable to mean mailable, 
and T couldn't for the life of me figure out how 
they were woing to puta 12-foot length of pipe m 
our mailbox, Fortunately they didn't try. Fstill 
delight in the contents of the GroGRArHic and 
intend to take it until the undertaker thinks it 
should be canceled. 


Jono H, BLACK 
Rochester, New York 


Letters should be addressed te Members Forutn, 
National Geographic Mayncine, Box 37948, 
Hiaviingion, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Not ail 
letiers con be used. Those that are will often he 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, October 1988 
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Good Only While 
Supply Lasts 





And at the rate they're going, that won'r be long. Werlands—streams, bogs, 
ponds, marshes—are being destroyed as never before. The reasons are many, 
bur the effect is the same. From otters to-eagles, wildlife that depend on 
wetlands don'r last long without their habirat. 





You can help protect our nation's best remaining wetlands and their inhab- 
irants. For 35 vears The Conservancy has been at work safeguarding over 3 
million acres of wetlands, forests, deserts, and prairies. Places in every state, 
too valuable to lose. Bur time is short and there is a lot more to do. 


loin us.. Help supply the demand tor wetlands. For more information, write: 


The Nature © onse rVvancy 
Box (ZDNGOO! 
1815 North ae Street 
Arlineton, VA J2209 
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is a young boy, I dreamed 
of ing great things.’ 


“My name is Pusko Jezic. And, in my 
youth, | dreamed of bringing home 
a medal to my country. The dream 
came true, both in Helsinki in 1952 
and in Melbourne iin.1956, 

“Today, I'm an American citizen, 
holding a doctoral deqree in organic 
‘technology. And I'm part of another 
team.. .at Dow, We responded to a 
plea from surgeons for new, lint-free 
wolf =—thomnp ae 

too 















aj quess you could say that, when 
our team wins, the whole world wins’ 


“Tadermarh of The Dow Checa Company © 9S88 The Gow Ohemecal Company 
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The Adventure of Dian Fossey 
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SPTEMBER 23RD IN SELECT CITIES. 
COMING SOON TO A THEATRE NEAR YOU. 
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The Mazda MPV. Family transportation. The Mazda Way. 





Anne’s album of her holiday in Australia 
Has color, sound and action 
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AL Hitachi, we believe in putting technology to work for our customers. To satisfy their need: 


and devires. To provide products that enrich their lives; in ordinary and extrmaordingl 
ways. Like saving a little piri’s vacation on video. A trommph af technology we put in the 
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The First Telephone 
Alexander Graham Bell 
revolutionined Commi 
nications and changed 
the fabric of daily life ty 
inventing the telephone 
and transmitting the 
human voice. 
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stcreo Recording 


Tal Bell Laboratories’ 
experiments in two 
channel recording on 
discs similar in 
Ip PCanince lo modern 
compact discs led to 
America’s first success- 
fulstereo recording 
sVvsic Th, 


li 
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Sound Motion Pictures 


AT&T browse ht sour 
tothe motion picture 
“Don Juan” —the first 
full-length movie witha 
svochronized sain 
track—released.a year 


before*The jazz Singer.’ 
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Cordless Clarits 
Because ATAT seul 
quality is Che wdusirs 
stounidoard, we'we worked 
hard to achieve it 
in ur cordless models, 
loday's ATaAT cordless 
phones bring you clear 
Sound which exyiuials thie 
quality you've Come to 
expect [rom our corded 
mandels, The perheat = 
hombination of corven.: 
Mice and clarits 
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foaiay 
Lightwave 
COmTinicalwon 

Based on work pio 
neered and developed 
by AVAL, laser signals 
sent over glass filers 
the diameter of human 
hairsare today's 
industry standard. nce 
again, the result is 
1 VS Cx pnsion Of Our 
work's telecom t- 

CaAlLOnSs Capacity. 


homorriny 
Interactive Synthetic 
Specch 

leh MMoOgy exists 
today which enables 
COMpPULeTS to “speak” 
words to ws in aw lan- 
fuare coerced on their 
hey hoards — while 
machines that respond 
io verbal comimuncds 
act Wop Chien por 
converse With us by sim 
lating human speech 
dre the already audible 
ywices of tomorrow 
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The right choice. 









If its not N ikon. 
it’s not worth 
looking into. 


When vou buy binoculars, there's 
only one name worth buying. Nikon, 

Na uther binoculars give vou Nikons 
legendary multi-ooated lenses, clear boght 
images, and precision barrel and lens 
abgmoment for headache-free yiewma 

And Nikon quality is something vou ll 
see no matter what you're looking at, from 
ducks on Long [sland to the Cardinals mn 
St. Laurs, 

Nikon offers a choice of fast, smooth 
central focus, or individual focus binoculars 
with maximum depth of field, We have 
take-everywhere compacts that are light 


vet durable, plus binoculars that offer ultra- 


ight gathering and ultra-wide field. Nikon 
even offers marine and sportsman. bin- 
oculars that are rubber armored and mtro- 
gen filled for waterproot and Togproot 
eerily. 

Best of all, Nikon gives you all these 
at a surprisingly affordable pnce. Which 
thakes Nikon not just the Dest binoculars 
you can buy, but the best buy. in bin- 


ows Nikon 
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COMED Levees Sets Seutheus 


Blood donations are needed 
every day to save lives. 


Contact your local hospital or 
community blood bank today to 
ensure thal blocd will be there 
tomorrow for those who need it. 


A message of the American 
Association of Blood Banks, 
1117 North 19th Street, 

suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209. 
(703) 528-8200 




















On Assignment 


SN THE SEARCH [ur ihe orien 
ft modern Minh, Yun cs pee r- 


enced jivut nalists some 
tomes joe their way, Seni 
Lesttant Ecttors MARY G 
SMITH and JOHN |. PUTMAN 
consult a map beside the Dot 
cogne River in southern Prance 
“We each thourcht the other 
knew Where We Were foing, — 
Moar ex pba 

Thev were looking for (lave 

lH, a site being studied bw Ds 





Jéan-Philinpe Rigaud, director 


of prehistoric antiquities: in Ag- 


uitaine, and author of our article 


on Laseauxs Cave. They eon 
found it, ard picked up the fas 
cinating trail that leads throuh 
the millennia bo toca 

As Ulustrations editor for ower 
reports on Paleolithic man-ane 
Lascaux, Mary was pursuing an 
interest that has brought her 
Inte contact with most af te- 


day's experts in paleontology 


“This time. more than ever 


she says PL wes struck bv how 


Intelligent and creative [ce Age 
humans were: [he myth of the 
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brutish Knuckle-wilker is tetalls 
false. Those people hac the 
Sime conversations thousands of 
Veire ao that we have today 
ist dhout chifferent things if 

As author of the Ice Age arti- 
cle, John was impressed by the 
muluiplcty of dieciphnes, “One 
group is busy analwzing fossa 


pollen to discover which vegeta: 


ion exiehat, al Laws wil 





climate, while another studies 
the teeth of-a certain Species oO] 
mice to learn when they arrived 
inthe Middle Rast. At the heart 
of it all ls the ice, which choreo- 
graphed o huge ballet of migra- 


tion over thousands of years,” 


A knack tor putting people at 
ease gives phoborrapher DAVID 
TURNLEY unusual access to the 
lives of his subjects Knowing 
enouch Afnikasuns to exchange 
pleasantries was an additional 
asset in his work on our Afrika 
eit wasa difficult 
asstenment, but | tried to 
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ce 


document a fairly as ] could the 
diversity of their culture.” 

Sent to Sodth Afnca-by the 
Getrow Free Press in L985, he 
reports, “My Work coveréd a 
wither spectrum of society—news, 
photo essays on Archbishop 
Tutu and Winnie Mandela, and 
Phen in. 1os7 
[ concentrater] on the Afrikaners 
for the GEockAPHic. Thus] 
Very much lived the separation 
that = South Atriea today,” 


Ners Story 


On Ordinary lives. 





